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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


two British warships on 
with casualties amounting 
needs no emphasis, 


HE gravity of the attack on 
the Yangtse on Wednesday, 
to over 70 killed and wounded, 
the more so since the sloop ‘Amethyst’ and the destroyer 
‘Consort’ were where they were essentially on their lawful 
occasions Ever since the situation at Nanking caused the 
Chinese Government to withdraw from its capital last winter, a 
destroyer has, with the permission of the Chinese authorities, been 
stationed there in case of emergencies—which, should they arise, 
would affect personnel not only of the British but of the various 
Dominions Embassies. Similar facilities have been accorded to, and 
are used by, the United States Navy. The sloop ‘ Amethyst,’ on a 
routine voyage connected with supplies and reliefs, was engaged 
while proceeding up the Yangtse by shore batteries, pretty certainly 
belonging to the Communists on the North bank. The ‘ Amethyst’ 
suffered some 20 casualties, caught fire and ran aground. The 
destroyer ‘ Consort,’ coming downstream from Nanking to her assist- 
ance, was also fired on and returned the fire. The destroyer ‘ Black 
Swan,’ closely followed by the cruiser ‘ London,’ has gone upstream 
from Shanghai to the scene—about 70 miles below Nanking—of the 
incident 
Responsibility for this wanton attack, which recalls the shelling of 
the American gunboat ‘ Panay ’ by the Japanese in 1937, seems certain 
to fall, when the full facts are known, on the Communists, who will 
make the implausible excuses and counter-accusations which are 
ede rigueur on these occasions in China. It is altogether a regrettable 
affair, in which Great Britain can expect no redress, and the danger 
of further complications is serious. The Communists now appear 
about to attempt by force a crossing of the Yangtse, having 
been refused facilities for unopposed transit by the Nationalists. If 
in the course of their operations further incidents of this kind were 
the implications might be serious ; and the whole thing 
emphasises the need for the British Government to establish some 
sort of de facto contact with the Communist authorities. At the 
moment this is impossible, for the Communists, ostrich-like, bury 
their heads in the good earth and refuse all official dealings with 
But an opportunity is bound to occur sooner or later, 
and when it does it should be seized. Meanwhile the incident is 
to strengthen the hands of the American Senators who are 
denouncing Mr. Dean Acheson’s decision to give no more help to 
Nationalist China. In fact the Nationalists appear to be past any 
effective help. 


to be 


to occur, 


foreigners. 


likely 





India and the Seven 


The Commonwealth Conference opens amid universal goodwill and 
general perplexity. On the dominating problem, how India as a 
republic can remain a member of a society whose fundamental basis 
is loyalty to the Crown, no new light has been thrown in the un- 
Official speculations and discussions in which the Press has been 
fertile in the past fortnight. One weighty consideration is the fact 
that India is today technically a member of the Commonwealth. I€ 
the decision has to be taken that the structure of the Commonwealth 
cannot be altered—and there are grounds at least as weighty for that 
conclusion—then a definitely separatist step will be taken, and the 
fact that it would be taken by India herself would not make it less 
regrettable. There is the further consideration that India is evolving. 
Her feeling towards the Commonwealth, and this country in par- 
ticular, is warmer than it has been for generations. Any step calcu- 
lated to check that growth of cordiality could only be deplored. At 
the same time, just because the bonds that unite the Commonwealth 
are so intangible and so delicate it is a serious matter for one of the 
eight members to ask the other seven, who are well content with 
them as they are, to relax them in the light of her own political ideas. 
There the problem remains. If a solution has shaped itself in any 
of the Prime Ministers’ minds, except Mr. Nehru’s, it has not 
been disclosed. Acceptance of Mr. Nehru’s solution would be 
undisguisedly unwelcome to some of the Prime Ministers, possibly 
to most, and room for a compromise between things as they are 
and things as Mr. Nehru would have them is singularly scanty. In 
deciding, as they must, between a modified Commonwealth with 
India and the present Commonwealth without her they must be 
fully—and it is hoped unanimously—convinced of the superior 
advantage of the former before they assent to the change. 


Iranian Rumours 


The prospect of increased Russian pressure on Iran is likely, 
though the evidence that it has already begun is still slight. Most 
of the rumours of frontier incidents and diplomatic exchanges are 
based on third- and fourth-hand Press reports, though there was 
one authenticated incident about a month ago which resulted in 
the death of an Iranian soldier, The fact remains, however, that both 
the Russian Ambassador in Teheran and the Iranian Ambassador 
in Moscow have been recalled from their posts and Russia has 


closed some of her consulates, and these moves may well be a 
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deliberate climax to the continuous campaign against the Iranian 
Government which has been waged by the Russian Press and Radio 
for more than a year. The main ground for Russian complaint is 
the existence of American missions to the Iranian Army and Police 
Force, and there is an ominous undertone in the claim that these 
missions have converted Iran into an “ American base” since, by 
the terms of the Russo-Persian treaty of 1921, Russia has the right 
to move in troops if Iran is made the base for a hostile power. 
It is probably no accident that the present propaganda war coincides 
with the negotiations for a new concession now, being conducted in 
Feheran between the Iranian Government and representatives of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. The first stage of these negotiations 
is over, but there is no sign that a final agreement is near. No 
doubt the company is prepared to make a substantial increase in 
the present royalty figure of four shillings per metric ton, but the 
Iranian Government is believed to prefer that royalties should be 
reckoned on the total profits of the company. The question of 
royalties is only one of the points now under review ; there are 
many others, such as the employment of Persians in senior company 
posts (the famous Article 16 of the concession), which are capable 
of proving equally formidable. It may be, however, that the rumbles 
from across the northern frontier will urge on the negotiators to 
bridge the considerable gulf which still separates them. 


Themselves Alone ? 

The declaration of the Republic of Eire at midnight on Easter 
Day was not an occasion for superlatives. It was an occasion for 
reservations and qualifications. Ireland (minus Ulster) was taken 
in body (though not entirely in spirit) out of the British Common- 
wealth, by a Government which had no mandate to do so, to the 
satisfaction of some (but not all) of the Irish people. The celebra- 
tions in Dublin fell a little flat, there was a hostile calm in Belfast, 
and the drums of the Anti-Partition of Ireland League were heard 
in Liverpool. The King, the Pope, and the heads of many foreign 
States sent messages to President O’Kelly, but Mr. de Valera said 
nothing. The military parade on Easter Monday was thinly attended, 
but there was a record crowd at Fairyhouse racecourse to see the 
Irish Grand National. Mr. Attlee’s message, with significant reserve, 
described the occasion as significant. So it was. But nobody will 
be quite sure what it signified until a few years have passed. Yet 
it can be said that two factors which have dominated the past history 
of Ireland were most certainly not present. There was nothing of 
the fiery assertion of the men who first declared a republic in the 
Easter rising of 1916. The two thousand surviving Irish Republican 
Army volunteers who were out in 1916 might have carried that 
spirit away with them. If they did, then something noble was 
lost, but the loss may be borne if the murderous bitterness of “ the 
troubles” is lost with it. Certainly there was little real bitterness 
anywhere last week-end. And if in fact Mr. Costello is right, and 
the cutting of the formal tie with the Commonwealth will strengthen 
the deeper bond of kinship and mutual understanding among 
neighbours, then it is just possible that all old enmities will be 
worn away until the last outstanding question—that of partition—is 
either solved or forgotten. 


Israel’s Candidature 

Israel’s application for membership of the United Nations received 
a chillier reception than had been expected and, as a result, has been 
referred back to the Political Committee of the Assembly for further 
consideration. There was a widespread feeling, by no means con- 
fined to the Arab States, that more needs to be known about Israel’s 
intentions on certain points before the final seal is given to her 
international position. Does she, for example, propose to do any- 
thing about the Arab refugees except quibble ? Was the round-up 
of the Stern Gang which followed Count Bernadotte’s assassination 
just a piece of window-dressing, or is there still a serious intention 
to bring the murderers of the United Nations mediator to book ? 
Does Israel mean to block or to co-operate with the United Nations 
plans for the internationalisation of Jerusalem ? The last of these 
three questions brings up the problem of Israel’s frontiers, and there 
is every reason for postponing a decision on Israel’s candidature 
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until these have been finally settled. Belief is general in the Middle 
East that the days of Israel’s conquests are by no means at an end 
and that, perhaps in a few months, perhaps not for a few years, 
she will try to annexe the fragment of Palestine which is left to the 
Arabs. These fears may be exaggerated, but there is nothing in 
the recent history of Israel and her leaders to make them improbable. 
If they are realised, the victim would be Transjordan, the only major 
Arab State which is still not a member of the United Nations, and 
it would therefore be unwise to allow Israel’s membership to ante- 
date that of Transjordan. There will be a chance next week for 
Israel to show how far she is prepared to go in working out a 
genuine settlement for the Middle East, for peace talks are due to 
start at Lausanne on Tuesday, under the auspices of the United 
Nations Conciliation Committee. Until something positive emerges 
at Lausanne there is every reason to go slow at Lake Success. 


Complications of American Aid 


The way in which the American Government and people rise to 
the occasion again and again to keep the programme of aid to Europe 
moving is magnificent, but nothing can make it simple. Last week 
the two Houses of Congress accepted a measure authorising an ex- 
penditure on E.R.P. of $5,430 million in the next fifteen months, 
But that was not the last word. There remains the process known 
as appropriation, at which named amounts of the total authorised 
sum are doled out for named purposes. At this later stage the 
appropriations committees of the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives may make decisions which, in effect, lower the total amount 
made available, and there is no guarantee that they will refrain from 
such decisions, particularly if prices continue to fall in the United 
States. But the fact is that the most important complications are likely 
to arise in another quarter. The prices of many American products 
—and in particular of wheat and bacon—are likely to go on falling. 
And if they fall below certain levels—known as parity—the Govern- 
ment is required to step in and buy from the farmers at the parity 
level. The farmers are thus insured, as it were, against a slump 
in agricultural prices—at the expense of the taxpayer. But now 
comes another complication. So far Great Britain has been permitted 
to use Marshall Aid dollars to buy wheat in Canada, and is under 
contract to the Canadian suppliers to go on buying. But supposing 
the United States price falls below the Canadian price—are the 
Americans bound to go on providing us with dollars to buy goods in 
Canada, when the United States farmers could supply them more 
cheaply ? The answer is no. The European Co-operation Adminis- 
tration has already stopped authorising the expenditure of its funds 
on Canadian wheat, on the ground that United States stocks were 
sufficient to meet all calls. Bacon and cheese will no doubt go the 
same way. This is the beginning of a new problem. 


The Voice of Labour Again 

The resolutions discussed at the Easter conferences of organisations 
within the Labour movement boded ill for Sir Stafford Cripps, the 
Labour Party and, for that matter, Great Britain generally. Making 
all due allowance for the hot sunshine, the holiday spirit, and that 
peculiar form of insanity which causes annual conferences to pass 
nonsensical resolutions, the output from Blackpool and Weston- 
Super-Mare last week-end was formidable indeed. The fact that the 
Budget is profoundly hated by the man in the workshop and his 
wife in the co-operative store could not have been made plainer. 
The Co-operative Party conference wanted to remove the purchast 
tax on all necessities and to lower the cost of living by Government 
action—which must mean the raising of subsidies, since the Govern- 
ment cannot make the people produce more at lower cost by Act 
of Parliament. The annual delegate meeting of the Union of Shop, 
Distributive and Allied Workers said much the same thing, but 
rather more angrily. To the IL.P. the Budget was the betrayal 
of the working-class electors. There was an isolated recognition o 
the fact that economies in distribution, like any other reduction im 
cost, might help to lower prices, but in general the conferences did 
not consider it their business to show how the feat of having a cake 
and eating it was to be performed. The Chancellor’s unexceptionable 
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thesis that State services must be paid for may have been accepted 
in the House of Commons and—with a very wry face—at Transport 
House, but it has a very long way to go before it has penetrated 
the consciousness of the average Labour voter. The rank and file 
does not like it, That is not what it voted for. It voted for higher 
wages, more social services, shorter hours, lower taxes for the workers, 
and a quart out of every pint pot for each man, woman and child. 





Talk About Films 


The talks in Washington between leaders of the British and 
American film industries on what have been called “ mutual pro- 
duction problems ” are being conducted by Mr. J. Arthur Rank, 
Sir Alexander Korda and Sir Henry French on the British side, 
and by Mr. Eric Johnston and Mr. Nicholas Schenck on the American 
side. It may be said, with due respect, of all these gentlemen that 
they are capable of looking after themselves. It is even doubtful 
whether Mr. Johnston and Mr. Schenck need the aid of the State 
Department spokesman, who has protested against the British quota 
arrangements, and of Mr. Arthur Lockwood, the president of the 
Theatre Owners of America Inc., who has issued, on the same 
subject, a statement which is a remarkable compound of threats 
and bad logic. The Orders which provide that 45 per cent. of the 
first feature films shown in British cinemas must be British, until 
next October, when the quota is to be reduced to 40 per cent., are 
not liked by the Americans. That is perfectly clear without new 
statements. It will be the business of the Washington talks to 
try to smooth out the difficulty. The prospects do not appear to 
be good, but it is not impossible that they may be improved. First 
of all, the British film producers may find it very difficult to make 
enough films to meet even the reduced quota. Again, an agreement 
by the Americans to give a fairer showing to. British films would 
help to reduce that dollar shortage, which has been largely respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the quota arrangement. It is time it 
was realised by all concerned that the wishes of the film-going public 
are more important than quarrels at the top. Mr. Lockwood’s 
threat that good British films will be shut out of the United States 
unless more bad Hollywood films are taken here, does no good to 
the public in either country. If the British people can earn dollars, 
and the American producers can make more really good films, the 
quota barrier will cease to be necessary. 


An Injustice in the Budget 


The system of Death Duties, under which three separate taxes, 
each separately charged, were payable upon death, was unnecessarily 
complicated. Consequently, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed, in his Budget speech, to repeal the Legacy and Succession 
Duties and to retain the Estate Duty, somewhat increased, nobody 
seemed inclined to oppose the change. It was accepted as a 
reasonable simplification. At the same time the Chancellor proposed 
that the tax scale depending on degree of consanguinity, whereby 
the lowest rate was paid by near relatives and the heaviest by non- 
related beneficiaries, should also be abolished in favour of a uniform 
This also looked like a sensible piece of tidying up. 
Unfortunately, it is something quite different. A few simple calcula- 
tions show that it involves a heavy injustice’ to wives, husbands or 
children inheriting under the new scheme. The results of a number 
of such calculations have been published by Sir Cecil Kisch in a 
letter to The Times. They show that, unless there is some alteration 
in the proposal, the “ moderate lift” in the scale of the new duty 
to which the Chancellor referred will amount, in the case of near 
relatives inheriting, to a ruinous impost. While distant relatives 
and non-related beneficiaries will pay, in most cases, less in tax 
than they would have done under the old system, a wife, for example, 
may find that she has to pay more, and in some cases very much 
more. The burden of death duties on persons who are, often enough, 
elderly and defenceless is already terribly heavy. To shift it in this 
way towards those who were nearest to the testator it unnecessary 
and, as often as not, completely unjust. It is tidiness gone mad. 
A major function of the debate on the Finance Bill is to correct 
aberrations of this kind. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE long stretch of sittings—the metaphor is anatomically 
justifiable—from January to Easter is the most prolonged 
and strenuous part of the parliamentary year. It is the season 
of Standing Committees, and this spring, with the steel, licensing, 
coal and other complicated and controversial measures before Stand- 
ing Committees, it has meant a considerable expenditure of energy 
for many members in addition to their normal and more publicised 
activities. So last week the sun on the Terrace, and the brave surge 
of blue water in front of St. Thomas’s Hospital, were encouraging 
reminders that the most punishing lap of the Parliamentary year 
was all but run. 
7 * * a 
And the last week had one item of business happily new to this 
Parliament. The conduct of Mr. Speaker or his Deputies 
cannot be challenged during a debate. Every member must accept 
their rulings. But provision is made that any Member who desires 
to question their conduct can do so by putting down a substantive 
motion, that is a direct motion of censure. During the turbulent 
concluding stages of the previous week’s debate on meat, Mr. 
Quintin Hogg came into conflict with Major Milner, the Chairman 
of Ways and Means and Deputy Speaker, who had the unenviable 
task of being in the chair (the House was in Committee) that night. 
So Mr. Hogg exercised his right, and put down a motion in the 
following terms: 

“That in the opinion of this House, the conduct of the 
Chairman of Ways and Means on April 5th, 1949, in refusing to 
order the hon. member for Norwich to withdraw a charge or 
accusation, publicly confirmed by the hon. member, that an 
hon, member of the Opposition had been guilty of a lying 
accusation, was wanting in the impartiality required for the 
discharge of his office.” 

* - * + 


On Wednesday this motion, which had stood for several days on 
the Order Paper with Mr. Hogg’s name alone against it, was debated 
in time found by the Government for the purpose. The House was 
full when at 4.43 p.m. Mr. Hogg rose in silence to speak. He began 
by a graceful acknowledgement of the Leader of the House’s courtesy 
in making the arrangements. Mr. Hogg is a first-class advocate 
and he put his case with a reason and moderation which drew a 
few “Hear, Hears” from benches which had been silent when he 
rose. But the terms of his motion imposed on him the duty of 
establishing not merely an error of judgement on the Chairman’s 
part, but also a lack of impartiality. ‘That is an inference which 
members of all parties are unwilling to draw unless the evidence is 
overwhelming. And he caused audible dissent when he suggested, 
though the terms of his motion made no such allegation, that the 
incident was not an isolated cne. Then the Prime Minister rose. He 
emphasised the difficulties of the Chair during a tumultuous debate, 
and stressed the value of occasional touches of deafness in chairmen. 
Sir Ian Fraser, Mr. Driberg, Mr, Clement Davies, Mr. Silverman, 
and Mr. W. J. Brown found themselves for once in substantial 
agreement, though formality asserted itself to the extent that Sir Ian 
was tolerantly gentle while Mr. Silverman was intolerantly rough. 
Mr. Herbert Morrison rose to say that he felt a division on the 
motion should be avoided, and after Mr. Eden ‘had said he thought 
so too, Mr. Hogg allowed his motion to be formally negatived. 

i * * - 

In accordance with custom, on the Motion to Adjourn for the 
Easter recess, a number of subjects were raised in succession by back 
bench members. Mr. Baker-White first discussed the Horticultural 
Industry. His main theme was that the right hand of the Minister 
of Food had remarkably little idea what the left hand of the Minister 
of Agriculture was doing, and vice versa. Mr. George Brown, Joint 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Agriculture, is an effective 
debater on a Government Front Bench very weak in debating-power, 
but he did not satisfy the representatives of the vegetable-growing 
areas. To show its diversity of interests, a rapidly thinning House 
then discussed Jerusalem, School Meals and Housing in the Colonies 
before the shout of “ Who Goes Home ? ” rang through the lobbies. 
J. A. B.-C. 
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RUMOURS FROM RUSSIA 


HE rumours about the possibility of the lifting of the 

blockade in Berlin are interesting—and as yet no more than 

that. They may have gained currency because the event 
suggested is in fact likely to happen. They may have some quite 
other explanation. No one can suppose that Russia views with 
satisfaction the trend of events in Western Europe, or in Western 
Germany. In spite of delays at Bonn, it is virtually certain that a 
Western German Government enjoying a large degree of indepen- 
dence, with the promise of more, will be in existence within the 
next six months. It will include more than two-thirds of the 
population of Germany, leaving a little over a quarter still 
dominated by Russia. This will foment still further the discontent 
of the Germans in the Russian zone, hard-hit economically as 
they are by a blockade which, if the metaphor be permitted, has 
turned into something very like a boomerang. The blockade, 
which was to starve Western Berlin has, thanks to the almost 
incredible success of the air-lift, left Western Berlin perfectly 
normal, while the counter-blockade which it inspired has deprived 
both Russian Berlin and Russian Germany of a variety of com- 
modities which the population there urgently needs. It would, 
therefore, suit Russia extremely well if, in return for the raising 
of the Berlin blockade, the Western Allies would agree to stop 
all further work on the construction of a West German Govern- 
ment, reconstitute the Council of Four Foreign Ministers and 
begin to plan an administration for a united Germany. To that 
extent the blockade-lift reports are plausible enough. 

If they prove to be not merely plausible but true there will 
be general satisfaction, but any such abandonment must be un- 
conditional. There can be no question of a huckster’s deal. The 
imposition of the blockade was completely indefensible, and to 
bargain about a return to legality is out of the question. If Russia 
now for her own purposes thinks fit to make wrong right, there 
will be no disposition to taunt her with the failure of her attempts 
to force her allies out of Berlin. On the contrary, if she is ready 
for a new start, so are we. But the whole division of Berlin, as 
well as the whole division of Germany, is Russia’s work and no 
one else’s. It was she who imposed the blockade, as a completely 
irrelevant rejoinder to the introduction of the new Western mark 
into the Western sectors of Berlin. It is she who withdrew her 
representative from the Kommandantura and she who disrupted the 
Berlin City Council. Now that the division has been of necessity 
accepted, and the West has adapted itself with reasonable success 
to a situation which is bringing economic stress and growing 
political discontent in the East, it is not for Russia to suggest that 
she may be willing to change the situation on terms. It must 
be changed without terms. The status quo ante in Berlin must 
be restored. There must be free and unimpeded traffic between 
the Western and Eastern sectors and the Western and Eastern 
zones, and whatever guarantees may be found practicable that 
there shall be no interference again in future. After that, co- 
operation between the four Powers, which ought to have been 
co-operating throughout, can be resumed on as extensive a scale 
as Russia may desire. But there must be progress from where we 
are, not retrogression to where we were. 

While the disappearance of the blockade would be a notable 
step towards the consolidation of peace in Europe, the possibility 
of it should not so fill the horizon as to obscure the other steps 
that are being quietly and methodically taken in the same direction. 
Two have been taken in the present month, in the signature by 
Mr. Dean Acheson of the Atlantic Pact and by President Truman 
of the Act extending the Economic Co-operation Administration 
till June of next year. The fact that both steps were taken for 
granted does not detract from their vast significance as contributions 


to the systematic organisation of peace in Europe and outside it 
So rapidly is that process developing that the ground js in danger 
of getting cumbered with the multiplicity of bodies engaged in 
the laudable work of promoting peace and co-operation in Europe, 
Among these, unfortunately, the United Nations can hardly be 
numbered. It is because the Security Council could not confer 
security—thanks, as a matter of objective fact, to the obstructiye 
attitude consistently adopted by Russia—that other security 
arrangements have had,to be devised. They are going, as Russig 
fully realises, so well that they are thought worthy of sustained 
attack. The main purpose, indeed, of the curious assembly at 
present in session in Paris under the style of peace conference 
appears to be less to discuss peace as commonly understood than 
to denounce the Atlantic Pact as an instrument of aggression 
directed against a pacific Russia and her pacific associates. The 
very miscellaneous British delegation of scientists, ecclesiastics 
and others includes no’one of any political weight. The delegations 
from some other countries are politically stronger, and if their 
deliberations do inure to the consolidation of peace in Europe, 
rather than of division in Europe, a sceptical world will no doubt 
have the grace to acknowledge its errors of judgement. 

Altogether the pattern of Western Europe is shaping itself 
visibly, and shaping itself hopefully, but a good deal of careful 
co-ordination will be necessary if the maximum both of security 
and of prosperity is to be attained. The Atlantic Pact Powers 
in the defence field are not identical with the O.E.E.C. Powers 
in the economic field; the Brussels Treaty Powers have their own 
Defence Council, which will no doubt be largely merged in the 
similar body on a much larger scale to be created under the Atlantic 
Pact. The Council of Europe is so far to include ten States only, 
and its statute should be signed by the Foreign Ministers con- 
cerned early in May. Before this body, with its committee of 
Foreign Ministers and its Consultative Assembly meeting in public 
and limited by no fetters except its own sense of responsibility, 
great opportunities may lie. The inclusion of Germany is very 
greatly to be desired, which makes the party manoeuvres which 
promise to delay the adoption of the Bonn constitution for weeks or 
months the more regrettable. But the European Assembly is not 
likely to hold its first meeting before September, and it is reasonable 
to hope that by that time a West German constitution will have 
been adopted and given the necessary approval by the Occupying 
Powers. * If so, there need be no long delay before Western 
Germany takes her place on the Council of Europe, as she has 
already taken it (though not in full independence) on the European 
Recovery Organisation. 

Now, as complement to all this, a Mediterranean Pact is under 
serious consideration. The logical case for it is strong. The only 
ground for Italy’s signature of the Atlantic Pact is the assumption 
that the Mediterranean is an extension of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
that the States whose shores it washes stand in as much need of 
mutual protection as those which abut on the Atlantic, That no 
doubt is true, and since Italy is one of the Atlantic Pact Powers, 
and Turkey and Greece both stand in a special relation to the 
United States, there is much to be said for organising defence 
agreements between them and other “ peace-loving ” States 
adjacent to them. These would obviously include France, already 
bound by the Atlantic Pact, and the whole arrangement would be 
very largely a strategic absurdity unless Spain, if she were 
willing, joined in the mutual undertaking. If a Mediterranean 
Pact is projected, and Spain and Portugal are prepared to 
join in it, they should both of them on every ground be 
welcomed. But there is nothing here that calls for undue speed. 
The position of other Mediterranean countries, like Egypt and 
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Israel, and the as yet unknown trustees of the former Italian 
colonies in North Africa, will have to be considered. At the point 
we have now reached in the organisation of Europe, it is well, 
as Mr, Churchill wisely said at the opening of the unofficial but 
important European Economic Conference on Wednesday, to pro- 
ceed step by step. 

To all this there is one vital reservation. Russia is still in- 
scrutable. Her intentions are unknown. With the reports of the 
raising of the Berlin blockade coincide the continuation of vitupera- 
tive attacks on the Western Powers at Lake Success. While 
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Communism is receding throughout Western Europe, it is not 
receding in Asia. The world is still full of danger-points, and 
while the Atlantic Pact has been signed the defence organisation 
without which it is valueless does not even exist on paper. This 
summer may spell either peace for lor.g years to come or a sudden 
violation of the peace. All the signs point to the former, and 
nothing in the shape of an apparently reasonable overture by 
Russia must be ignored or repelled. But till it comes, and bears 
tangible fruit, the development of the defence system must be 
hastened rather than slackened. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HAT the purpose of the Peace Conference now in session 
in Paris is I have never quite understood. Peace exists, 
and no one, so far as I know, proposes to break it. 

But the representatives of British democracy, the Very Rev. Hewlett 
Johnson, Mr. Platts Mills, M.P., who has been expelled from the 
Labour Party, Mr. Zilliacus, M.P., whose candidature at the 
next election the Labour Party has declined to endorse, Mr. 
D. N. Pritt, M.P., whom the Labour Party also prefers to dispense 
with—these and some others not substantially distinguishable 
think peace is threatened. Mr. Zilliacus has opportunely con- 
tributed to Tuesday’s Daily Worker an article which “shows how 
false is the attempt to portray the North Atlantic Pact as a move for 
peace.” “The North Atlantic Treaty is simply a war alliance. It has 
started a new arms race.... It will make war inevitable sooner 
or later, as the balance of power has always done in the past.” Well, 
those are the personages who will figure at the conference ; this is 
the kind of theme on which they will ring the charges. If thereby 
they bring peace nearer all the world will hail them as benefactors. 
But one reminder is opportune. Peacemakers should utter peaceful 
sentiments. No doubt these peacemakers will. Or — ? 
* * * * 

Calling up ghosts is a diversion that has its melancholy side. 
Sitting a day or two ago in the corner of the smoking-room of the 
club I have frequented for the last twenty years, and. rarely get to 
now, I joined with one other survivor like myself in re-peopling what 
was never known as anything but just The Corner. There, we 
recalled, sat Arnold Bennett at one end of the sofa. H. G. Wells 
was usually opposite, but sometimes on the sofa too; I remember, 
though I didn’t hear it myself, his greeting as the pessimistic H. W. 
Massingham approached the Corner: “ Ah, here’s Massingham, afraid 
he’s just heard a bit of good news.” Then there were the other 
journalists, Alfred Spender and A. G. Gardiner. There was J. A. 
Hobson, stalking in, upright and gaunt. There was the veteran 
T. E. Page, great as housemaster, great as Horatian, in his unforget- 
table St. Kilda trousers. There was Sir Tudor Walters, Paymaster- 
General in some long-distant administration. There was Sir John 
Wallace, once M.P. for Dunfermline, the latest of the Corner to go, 
for he died only this month. There was Frank Swinnerton (who has 
catalogued the Corner himself in his memoirs); he, happily, is no 
ghost—only metaphorically buried in Surrey. There was Sir Percy 
Alden, killed by a flying bomb in Tottenham Court Road. There 
were others, a few still surviving, but the Corner has disintegrated. 
Let it live in its past. Not many club corners have harboured a more 
notable company day by day. 

* * * * 

Sir Bernard Pares was the ablest, and on the whole the wisest, of 
British authorities on Russia—more the old Russia than the new. 
He first went there in 1898—five years before the Russo-Japanese 
war broke out and seven before the famous meeting of the first Duma. 
He was in Russia during the First World War and after it made the 
School of Slavonic studies in London his first concern. After the 
Revolution he was persona non grata in Moscow, but in 1936 he was 
granted a visa, which reflected credit on the Kremlin, and on his 
return he published Moscow Admits a Critic, a sincere and far from 
unfriendly survey, which reflected at least equal credit on Sir Bernard. 
His Penguin book on “Russia” gives admirably the essential facts 
about that inscrutable nation. Before he finally left this country 


for America in 1942 he sent me a copy of a poem he had written 
forty-five years earlier, in the year before he went to Russia for the 
first time. He wanted me to recall it when he was dead, and I 
wish I could print it all. It was an invocation to “the flame within 
my heart.” Let me quote two stanzas as his legacy :— 
We made it not. No earthly powers 
That heavenly source supply. 
Breathed from a soul more strong than ours, 
It lives when flesh must die. 
And if it burn more pure, more bright, 
From weakening flesh more free. 
So by God’s gift we earn our right 
To immortality. 
That was written on his thirtieth birthday. When he was seventy- 
five he wanted to be remembered by it. He was eighty-two when 
he died last week. 
* * * * 

“ Advocates of a fixed Easter,” writes The Times, “will be study- 
ing precedents and are likely to look with a particularly favourable 
eye on the third week of April.” Actually advocates of a fixed 
Easter, of whom I am emphatically one, can’t really invoke this 
year’s marvellous festival in support of their case ; no clear inference, 
I believe, can be drawn from the weather-records of the last quarter 
of a century or so. But all the other arguments which led the two 
Houses of Parliament in 1928 to put on the statute-book an Act 
fixing Easter Day as “the first Sunday after the second Saturday 
in April” are as valid as ever they were. That reform, with the 
consequential result of fixing Whit Sunday (and, what some people 
think more important, Whit Monday) on a date at the very end of 
May, would enable the August Bank Holiday to be pushed on, 
as large sections of the community seem to desire, to the begin- 
ning of September, without leaving too long a space of summer 
days Bank Holidayless. Next year, as it happens, the abstruse 
combination of Dominical Days and Golden Numbers will give us 
an Easter Sunday on the very date fixed by the 1928 Act—the first 
Sunday after the second Saturday in April. It only needs an Order 
in Council to keep it at that. Why not issue one ? 

* * . * 


The death of Mr. Ashley Anthony Froude carries the mind back 
to distant controversies, one ecclesiastical, through his uncle Richard 
Hurrell Froude, one literary, through his more famous father, J. A. 
Froude. Mr. A. A. Froude was J. A. Froude’s son by his second 
marriage, and after a Civil Service career he went back to live and die, 
like his {ather, at Kingsbridge, in South Devon. J. A. Froude was 
born while George III was king; his son died in 1949—a long span 
for two lives. Mr. A. A. Froude, I think, published no books, but he 
put pen to paper from time to time to repel charges against his father 
in connection with his interpretation of his duty as Carlyle’s literary 
executor, particularly in connection with his publication of the 
Reminiscences. On the ethics of the biographer and of this bio- 
grapher in particular, there is never likely to be one opinion. 

~ ® - . 

That there exists a society devoted to the collection of match-box 
labels is inspiring news. But who on earth invented the appalling 
hybrid “ phillumenists” which the members have chosen as a 
name for themselves ? Phil—pure Greek ; lumen—pure Latin. Let 
me beseech them in all deference to consider “ photophils.” JANus. 
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400,000,000 FARMERS 


By PETER TOWNSEND 
° Shanghai 

O the north, in the gullied and terraced loess uplands ; to 

the central China plain, where brown-sailed junks penetrate 

the low-lying ricelands along canals that both flood the 
paddies and provide transportation ; to the south where the bamboo- 
covered mountains have provided a welcome resting-place for tribes 
hard-pressed by a superior culture, but a sorry climate and a poor, 
thin soil for millet ; to the rich protected plain of Western Szechuan, 
well-irrigated for over two thousand years, producing heavy double 
crops each year; to the open country of the north-east, a country 
of timber and beans and millet ; even to the colonial outposts of 
Sinkiang and Inner Mongolia (for China, too, has her forms of 
imperialism, as disastrous and predatory as any manufactured by 
the West), where Mongols are beating a retreat from the grazing- 
grounds, and giving them up to the shallow ploughs of Chinese 
settlers—wherever you go you will find the peasant and the farmer. 
He dominates the landscape. He conquers it. He allows you no 
quiet unpopulated Sunday walk, for to whatever wilderness you 
think you are going in the pursuit of solitary enjoyment he has been, 
painfully carrying water to the heights of hills to tend a few strag- 
gling plants of maize, or clearing the brush to plant another row 
of beans and cabbages. He has, in fact, humanised the landscape. 

He has had to. The hunger for land comes not only from an 
appetite long cultivated by tradition, the tradition of the “good 
earth” that will support you in life and afterwards hold your body, 
but from the real hunger of the belly, too—the hunger of people 
who have too little land for their needs, and too many people to be 
tended. His hunger has sharpened rather than abated. The “ great 
open spaces ” which he once found in Kwangtung, Fukien, Formosa, 
Yunnan, even Manchuria, are filling up with people. Great tracts 
of the land are weary with bearing grain since the time of Confucius. 
The persistent demand for fuel which primitive coal-workings could 
never meet, and the voracious bunkers of charcoal-burning trucks 
that plied the roads of war-time China, have stripped the hills of 
protective belts of trees and left the heavy rains of spring and 
summer to wash away the shallow soil unchallenged. Famine, plague 
and drought have driven him deeper into debt and shortened his life, 
making of the farmer a tenant, and of the tenant an indentured 
labourer or a refugee. Half a century of warlords, war and civil war 
have taken the able-bodied from the land, never to return them. 
Large holdings, and the evictions that inevitably go with them, have 
increased, and the constant shift of battle-lines has starved now this 
district, and now given that an unsaleable surplus. And in spite of 
this (to judge by all indications) the population has increased. 

Of the estimated population of 450 millions, between eighty and 
ninety per cent. till the land. Some huddled closer together than 
anywhere in Europe, some in the desert regions of the north-west and 
Inner Mongolia as widely separated as the drinking wells, they dwell 
on farms ranging from half an acre to two or three acres. Beyond 
that, they are accounted wealthy and move into the literate group of 
merchants, landlords and officials that control the affairs of the 
villages. The farmer works the fields with his hands and the simplest 
of tools ; and farm and village are the boundaries of his life. Tradition 
and economics demand that he have a large family—the first to 
carry on his family name and give security to his old age ; the second 
because children at an early age can help on the farm, tend the babies, 
collect manure and fuel along the roadside, or peddle a scanty supply 
of peanuts or eggs. There is little enough land to support them, 
even were all the harvest his, though with good weather and minute 
care he can raise as much wheat and cotton per acre as his opposite 
number in the United States and more than two thirds of the 
Italian farmer’s rice yield. 

But his crop is scarcely his own. Those meticulously weeded rows 
of vegetables that you see like a green belt on the outskirts of 
cities and market towns, the stooping blue-clad figures moving busily 
between them ; the rice along the Yangtse river, transplanted after 
the water was drained off the paddy and the buffalo plough had 


churned the mud into a thick rich ovze ; the sparse, stunced CTOPs of 
wheat on the uplands—all are already mortgaged. The landlord wilj 
take anything up to sixty per cent. if the farmer is a tenant. Local 
and government taxes, assessed in kind, will account for another ten 
or twenty per cent., depending on whether the Government is hard. 
pressed or not, and whether new armies have to be fed. There 
may be soldiers billeted with him, demanding meals, water and 
firewood. The local magistrate, anxious for his own security before 
his term of office ends, may levy an “emergency tax” to supplemen: 
his savings. 

So high are rents and taxes that in some districts farmers pay oy 
in three years a sum equivalent to the value of the land they work, 
Few are fortunate enough to be able to add to their holdings or 
rise from the status of tenant. They count themselves well-provided 
for if they can reach the end of the year with enough food 
carry them through till the next harvest, and enough seed for the 
spring planting. If their margin of existence is too tenuous, they 
will have to borrow from the landlords who took their crops, of 
the merchants who bought them at the low harvest-time prices, and 
at high rates of interest too—such that only with superhuman effort 
and favourable weather can they disentangle themselves from deby 
and save themselves from eviction or corvée. 


In centuries past the peasant has added to his income through 
handicraft industry. The off-seasons are long. The months when the 
land is fallow have given him leisure to weave, to manufacture paper 
from bamboo and grasses, to make baskets and mats for near-by 
markets, or rugs and lacquer for the cities. When the coast was 
opened up to industry by the West, new sources of income developed, 
He could drift into the cities and towns and take temporary employ- 
ment in factories. He could cover his expenses by pulling rickshaws, 
or working as a casual labourer on the docks. 


But even these outlets have been closing. Handicraft industry has 
been slowly killed by the industrialised coast, which has drained the 
rural areas of raw materials and kept its products for coastal or 
overseas markets. The uncertainty of all industry in a country broken 
by civil war has made his chances of temporary employment doubly 
uncertain. The steady exaggeration of his poverty through the last 
decade makes it impossible for him to replace his worn-out shoes 
and patched and faded cotton garments. Nor can he buy the cotton 
or wool or bamboo that would keep his family occupied and earning 
through the winter months. Instead, his children go half-clothed, 
huddling day-long on the warm earthen beds of the north (he has 
learnt by experience that long hours of sleep reduce the need for 
food), or crowded in the damp earth-floored bamboo shacks of the 
southern provinces. 

Such poverty might breed a race of dour and morose men, inhos- 
pitable and soured. Yet the Chinese peasant has escaped into the 
warmth of good humour, hospitality and courteousness. He is hard- 
working of necessity. Disaster and sudden loss have developed 
him a resilience and power of recovery that leave a trail of new 
shacks and busy peddlers in the wake of receding flood-waters. And 
from his pragmatic approach to life, even more than from the tradi 
tionalist in him which resents innovation as an insult to his ancestors, 
has come conservatism—the conservatism of a man who knows that 
his long-tried methods and seeds will bring him just sufficient, and 
trusts them, and cannot afford the risk of new methods and new- 
fangled ways. 

Now into this poverty have been injected new ideas. The pent-up 
bitterness against exaction and oppression has broken loose. Tht 
peasant is beginning to feel himself strong enough to threaten any 
authority in which the landlord, merchant and magistrate have 3 
part. He has had training in the early ‘twenties and under th 
Japanese, when, finding himself deserted by the administration, ht 
took un arms against the invader and tax-collector and held larg 
tracts of country against them. The history of China might mor 
profitably be written in terms of peasant content and peasant revolt 
than of the rise and fall of dynasties. Earlier revolts failed, theif 
energy dissipated or corrupted. The Taiping Rebellion of the mid 
1800s, strange admixture of Christian and peasant demands, degen 
rated into a poor mockery of imperial rule, and the house of th 
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Manchus was shored up by foreign Powers. Today China’s rulers 
can command support neither at home nor abroad, nor can they 
hope to keep within bounds the revolt they have helped to create. 
First Sun Yat-sen and his Kuomintang party, later the Com- 
munists and democratic groups, have given coherence and leadership 
to the discontent. The peasants’ demands have coalesced into pro- 
grammes, acuion, slogans of “land to the tillers.” And no amount 
of ideological conflict can hide the distress that gives them momen- 
tum. Redistribution of land, reduction of rents and freedom from 
exaction cannot alone solve China’s problems, however much they 
may cut at the roots of feudalism. But for the peasant the objectives 
are starlingly simple—food for his stomach, and for his back 
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IN THE LOW COUNTRIES 





By D. W. BROGAN 


T is better, I think, to enter Holland by air than by sea. The 

service to the Hook of Holland is very good, but coming into 

that port you miss the sudden dramatic effect of seeing the sharp 
rectangular coast-line, the dikes and canals, the revelation of the 
whole character of this society. “God made the world, but the 
Dutch made Holland,” so the saying ran. No doubt, if you come 
in a great liner from Java or New York, sail up the Maas to Rotter- 
dam or through the ship-canal to Amsterdam, you get the same 
impression of noble artificiality, of this tiny area wrested from the 
sea and the sand, of the endless battle to keep it saved, of the nature 
of such catastrophes as those natural disasters that made the Zuider 
Zee and the archipelago Zeeland, or of such man-made destruction 
as the flooding of Walcheren by the R.A.F. or the breaking of the 
great dike by the Germans that threatened to, but cid not, in fact, 
undo the redemption of the Zuider Zee from the water. What an 
“atomic” war might bring one shudders to think, but meantime 
the Dutch go about the thousand-year-old job. The Zuider Zee 
reclamation goes on; islands become imbedded in the mainland ; 


eels instead of herring. And plans are under way for retrieving 
the lands drowned in Zeeland a thousand years ago. 

Tt is a man-made land in the western provinces—and an urban 
land. The famous cities lie so close together ; Leyden a tram-ride 
from The Hague; Haarlem not much more from Amsterdam. Indeed, 









so close-packed is the west that one is a wrought-up over a journey 
to the remote corners of the country which hold Eindhoven or 
Groningen as when in America one plans a trip from Los Angeles 
to New Orleans or from Minneapolis to Seattle. 

The Netherlands in most regions are urban. In the great century 
they were ruled by an urban aristocracy and their great artists 
painted aldermen and ship-owners, even if they were in the gala 
the town guard. A Dutch John Gilpin was the repre- 
1odel for Rembrandt in his years of contemporary fame. 
And these train-band captains have left their mark on the politics 


costume ol 


sentative 


of the country, in the very Whig attitude to the national dynasty, 

1 the essive municipal pride of Amsterdam with its double 
scorn lhe Hague on one hand and Rotterdam on the other. The 
stor House of Orange is a great part, but only a part, of 
the hi f the Republic and of the Kingdom. 

But t not in Belfast) things are not what they were in the 
Netherlands where, year by year, the Catholic section of the popula- 
tion increases its absolute and relative position. And not only does 
the ¢ share of the population grow, but the “ boom ” sections 


f the country are the Catholic sections, provinces like North Brabant 
ind Limburg ; there are the new mines and the new industries, the 
Catholic trade unions and, in many cases, the Protestant employers. 
There may be problems brewing that have been nuisances in Quebec 
and Languedoc. Certainly nowhere outside Ireland have I had so 
strong an impression of the power of religious organisations in 
Politics, the press, education. 

It is paradoxical that the Catholics should bg on the way to being 
the majority in Holland, whose history, as a State, is so eminently 
itably Protestant. But so it is, and the paradox is under- 
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lined by the almost preposterously artificial character of the frontier 
between the northern and southern Netherlands. On each side of 
an “unnatural” line is a population with the same language, the 
same religion, the same general history (up to, roughly, the time of the 
Spanish Armada). It is a border with far less reason behind it than 
the border between Scotland and England. But there it is. Belgians 
are not Dutch ; Flemings are not Dutch, even though all may be, in a 
wide sense “ Men of the Low Countries ” or, if you like, of Benelux 

Both countries have made magnificent efforts at recovery. The 
change in Holland in fifteen months is very striking. Transport, 
from the passenger’s point of view, varies a lot from area to area, 
and the trains are not always as clean as traditional Dutch house- 
wifery would approve of. But when one considers how stripped 
Holland was after the terrible winter of 1944-5, the impression of 
health and industry is overwhelming. And of course, the recovery 
of Belgium was, until recently, the show-piece of western Europe 
What had to be done is still visible in the ports of Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam where so much was efficiently and wantonly wrecked 
by the Germans in the last agonising days of the Third Reich. 
Thanks to the Belgian underground, Antwerp was largely saved 
from equivalent destruction. But when one considers what labour 
these ports had represented, it is easy to understand the solid, long- 
lived bitterness of the Dutch towards the Germans, combined with a 
hard-headed realisation that they need a prosperous Germany. If 
the whole of “the great work of time” was not undone by the 
Nazis it was not their fault. We have our own terrible scars, but 
they have not the same emotional effect, if only because we escaped 
occupation. 

The scars of that wound are visible in both the Low Countries. 
I was taken to a ceremony in one of the old forts of Antwerp which 
had been used by the Germans as a headquarters for trying and 
killing resisters. There were the firing posts, the beam from which 
hung the hangman’s ropes. Above the table in the interrogation- 
room there still flaunted itself the swastika, the eagle and the motte 
of the SS with its murderous boast of loyalty and honour. And in 
this sacred ground was buried that day a casket of ashes from the 
German concentration camp where so many Belgians died. It was a 
revival of memories which so many in England now think better 
ignored. And it is very difficult in Belgium to exalt the resistance 
without openly or covertly criticising the exiled King. It is easy to 
be superior, and I was perhaps only saved from it by remembering 
how confidently in 1932 I had told my Belgian hosts (the same 
hosts) that they were worrying far too much about the revival of 
German militarism. 

Yet over all this energetic reconstruction hangs the shadow of 
past and future wars. Bis sanguine nostro indeed ! These lands 
are more than twice soaked in blood. How many times has Namur 
been taken? So I speculated looking at the citadel high above 
the junction of Sambre and Meuse (evocative names !). A week- 
end in Brabant showed nearly every cross-road with its modern, 
utilitarian reminder of old battles. Waterloo 15 km. The endless 
and often meaningless succession of victories and defeats. Stein- 
kirk and Ramillies ; Fontenoy and Jemappes ; Mons and Arnhem 

And the Leyden and Ostend, Breda and Bergen-op- 
Zoom. The massacres, Naarden; the Spanish fury in Antwerp ; 
French fury in Antwerp ; the multiplied German furies of more 
recent years. “This is where Villeroy put his guns to bombard 
Brussels,” 1 Belgian friend. “That is the commemoration of 
Bruges having been saved from the Dutch.” (Shades of the simple 
Protestant historiography of Motley !). For many Belgians li 
is a kind of interval between occupation. If I were an American 
Senator anxious to save the money of the American taxpayer, I 
should not put on either the act of the village loan-shark refusing 
to extend the mortgage or the village wise-guy refusing to be gypped 
in Kansas City. I should insist on the incorrigible blood-thirstiness 
of the Europeans, on their suicidal mania. It would be wrong but 
plausible. For the ghosts of Alva and Parma, Spinola and Maurice 
of Nassau, Condé and Luxembourg, Marlborough and Vauban are 
not the only ones that walk here. Grotius and Spinoza, Van Eyck 
and Vermeer are more living. There is a new 
Antwerp and something like one in Brussels. The flower barges are 
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coming in from Haarlem to Amsterdam, and hundreds of thousands 
of the world’s most ingenious workmen are remaking the land, 
creating new things, saving the old. They deserve a chance to keep 
uiirained “ the urn of bitter prophecy.” 


MAKRONESOS 


YRANTS, as Cardinal Richelieu observed, always pose as 

public benefactors. We have been assured, and are still being 

assured, that the concentration camps and places of exile 
which are so characteristic of modern tyrannies are really philan- 
thropic institutions, and that if the inmates suffer any severity, its 
purpose is purely correctional, seeing that it will turn them from 
bad citizens into good, for their own benefit and the benefit of the 
whole community. These assurances have been so often made, and 
so often disproved, that when any modern State, no matter what 
its character, segregates any of its subjects with an ostensibly philan- 
thropic purpose, we remain obdurate in our unbelief. It is not 
surprising that the claims made on behalf of the camps established 
on the island of Makrénesos by the Greek State are received with 
a Jack of interest that is the result of bored incredulity. We imagine 
we know all about that kind of thing, and do not want to hear any 
more. This incredulity is the deeper because the Greek State is 
reputed on rather inconclusive evidence, to be tyrannical. The camps 
are, however, accessible. Any of us can obtain a permit and can 
go alone, or in company of our own choosing, and visit them. We 
can talk freely with the inmates. We can also talk freely with those 
men who, having completed their training in them, are now in the 
Greek army, or in civilian employment. I spent a day at Makrénesos, 
with a Greek friend, and was able to go where I liked and talked 
with whom I wished to talk. 

The Greek Communist Party was prohibited at the end of the 
year 1947 as an organisation engaged in “ treasonable sedition.” The 
party was in league with the Bulgarians in 1943, with the Germans 
in 1944, and, since the spring of 1946, with the Albanians and 
Yugoslavs, and again with the Bulgarians, under the patronage of 
the Soviet Union. Early in 1948 the party declared all members 
who were not fighting the Greek State to be traitors. It thereby 
identified itself officially and completely with the sedition. Its 
purpose is to establish a Communist dictatorship in Athens, and to 
create an autonomous Macedonian State. It therefore threatens 
Greece with dismemberment and the Greek people with the loss of 
their laws, their liberties and their national independence. 

But while the fight against the party must go on until victory is 
complete and final (for the issue is such that no compromise is 
possible), what is to be done with those who were active Communists 
before the party was prohibited ? What of those who, by word or 
deed, have shown Communist sympathies without actually trans- 
gressing the law ? They cannot be penalised, for Greece has a con- 
stitutional State with an independent judiciary, so that there can be 
nulla poena sine lege. What of the children who are Communists 
because their parents are so? (Political convictions go by families 
in Greece, or even by villages, and the young mature early and 
tend to fanaticism.) The country is at war, and the enemy is every- 
where, not only in the mountains, but in the towns and villages, in 
the public services, in the trade unions, and even in the family. 
The secret Communist organisation known as the Aftodmyna employs 
women and children to lay the mines which have caused such heavy 
casualties amongst the Greek troops. To allow unrestricted freedom 
to anyone who might assist the enemy in such a war is to take a 
risk no responsible State could afford to take. 

The usual answer is internment, whether during the period of 
danger, as in Great Britain during the war, or permanently, as in 
the Third Reich and the Soviet Union. Suspected Communists have 
been interned on the island of Ikarné, but Greece is in her ninth 
year of war, and there is no end in sight. Internment is, therefore, 
losing its provisional character. Internment for life is incompatible 
with Greek conceptions of justice. It presupposes that those who 
have Communist convictions must forever be Jost to the community, 
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Communism has brought deep disrupuon upon the Greek com. 
munity. To heal this disruption is the essential purpose of the 
re-educational work that is being done in Greece today. 

The men in the camps at Makrénesos are conscripts, due fo 
service with the colours, who have shown by word or deed the 
they have Communist convictions or sympathies. They are unde 
the same discipline as ordinary recruits, but their military training 
is accompanied by a re-education of so simple a kind that to calj 
it a method or system would be misleading. It reaffirms the ascen. 
dancy of the simple loyalties, of piety and of patriotism, by simple 
instruction in national history and in religion, and by reverence for 
the national and religious symbols and institutions—the Cross, the 
Church, the flag and the throne. 

The men, when they arrive, are generally distrustful and sometime 
frightened. But they are not subjected to pressure, not even 
moral pressure. They become members of the community and 
thereby accept, almost unconsciously, the loyalties without which the 
community would be inconceivable. They are not subjected to 
propaganda or to a process of indoctrination. No attempt is made 
to prove, by argument, that patriotism is right and Christianity js 
true. That the one is right and the other true are the foundations 
of the community which becomes their home—a home which mos 
of them will remember with devotion for the rest of their lives. 

The men have their own printing press and newspaper, and their 
own wireless station. They are allowed to go home on leave and 
see their families. It is a favourite practice of theirs to discuss, in 
front of the microphone, letters they have written or received. One 
man, recently, read out a letter in which he explained that he had 
been a Communist, but now realised he had been mistaken and felt 
ashamed of himself. His commanding officer, who happened to over- 
hear him, at once interrupted and, going to the microphone, said that 
so far from being ashamed, he should be proud that he had the 
courage to change his mind. This remark was greeted with wild 
enthusiasm by all who were present. 

The founder of the camps at Makroénesos is Colonel Baraiktaris 
of the Greek army. He is a man of genius, a pedagogue with a deep 
insight into character, especially the soldier’s character. The spirit 
of the camps has a curious resemblance to the spirit of an English 
public school. The camps are like houses which rival one another 
in sport, music and art, There is a football ground on the island. 
Each camp has its own choir and orchestra. There is an “avenue 
of the arts” for posters, paintings, sculpture and mosaics done by 
the men. The men have built their own theatre and perform two 
plays a week ; Sophocles’ Antigone is a favourite. They have built 
two churches of stone, their own hospital, mess-room, club-room and 
canteen (where they can. buy cigarettes, wines and other luxuries at 
a small price). They are made aware of their country’s past great- 
ness and have completed a model of the Parthenon. 

Perhaps the secret of Makrénesos, if it is a secret, is this: Being 
a true community, it is not merely an institution. It is a home. 
It thereby solves one of the deepest problems of our day, the problem 
of the uprooted who, in all countries, are the making of Communism 
A small minority, perhaps a tenth, of the conscripts at Makronesos 
do not respond, but remain Communists. Of about one fifth it is 
impossible to be sure. But about seventy per cent. become patriotic 
Greeks. When they have completed their training, they ar- drafted 
to the front in units which are not dispersed. The spirit of 
Makronesos is therefore preserved even at the front. These units 
have fought with great gallantry, and many of the men have beet 
decorated. 

A similar camp has been established on the island of Leros by 
the King for boys and lads who served in the Communist forces and 
have been captured by the Greek army. It is too early to s¥ 
whether they are being successfully re-educated. But the beginnings 
are auspicious. Children who have been removed from the villages 
by the Greek authorities, to save them from being kidnapped by the 
Communists, are sent to “colonies ” of which there are more tha 
ferty in Greece. The “colonies,” like “St. Paul the Apostle’s 
Paedopolis” at Kastri, near Athens, are little communities whet 
the children have both a school and a home. Those who belong 
to the same village stay together and are reminded of the traditions, 
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customs, laws and cratts ot their village. A firm, but infinitely 
tactful and considerate, vigilance is exercised to overcome any ill- 
will felt towards Communist children by schoolmates who may, with 
their own eyes, see massacre, arson, pillage and kidnapping in the 
villages. The children receive simple patriotic and religious instruc- 
tion. They are taught weaving, embroidery, cobbling, or whatever 
éraft is suited to their village, so that when they return, they shall 
have confidence in themselves, earn a living, and help their families. 
The happiness of these children is evident, no matter whether they 
are Communists or not. I have seen many letters in which they 
have given simple expression to their newly-found self-confidence. 

All these institutions—Makronesos, Leros, and “ Paedopolis ” and 
the other “colonies”—have this in common: They are small 
Christian communities which are an organic part of the larger com- 
munity that is Greece. They achieve an almost irresistible ascen- 
dancy over their members by the quiet re-affirmation of loyalty and 
truth. These communities are the beginnings of a national regenera- 
tion. Small as these beginnings are, they are significant. They 
contain lessons for all Europe to learn. 


AMERICA FACES THE COST 


By EDWARD MONTGOMERY 
New York 

VER the Easter holidays the Congress is taking a brief 

holiday from the press of legislative work. The House of 

Representatives, which for once is well up to schedule, is 
taking the full ten days, and its Democratic members are under 
instructions from their leaders to utilise the respite by returning 
to their constituencies and impressing upon the pzople there the 
good record that is being made by the 81st (Democratic) Congress 
as compared with the 80th (Republican) Congress—the Congress 
Mr. Truman castigated as “the do-nothing Congress” and “ the 
worst in American history.” 

The Senators, however, badly delayed in their order of business 
by the Southern Democrats’ “ filibuster to save the filibuster” of a 
month ago, only got a long week-end. Just before the recess, Senator 
Taft of Ohio gave the Senate’s more conservative Republican mem- 
bers something to think about. At a private party conference of all 
the Republican Senators, Mr. Taft, who is popularly, but not 
altogether correctly, regarded as an arch-conservative, delivered a 
warning, in the sharpest terms, that the party will suffer more 
defeats and will eventually commit political suicide unless it unites 
in support of a sound social-welfare programme, including public 
housing and voluntary health insurance legislation. Coming from 
Senator Taft, this warning has shocked the conservative Republicans, 
who think that the first duty of all good Republicans is to fight all 
of President Truman’s “ Fair Deal” all of the time, and delighted 
the liberals, who are convinced that there is no future for the 
Republican Party until it has purged itself of reaction. 

But neither Republicans nor Democrats in Congress, nor indeed 
President Truman and his Administration, have any reason to be 
displeased with themselves over the accomplishments of the past 
two weeks. Considering how unhappy the political atmosphere was 
less than a month ago, it is remarkable how much has been done 
in so short a time. The North Atlantic Pact has been signed, and 
the President has sent it to the Senate for its formal “advice and 
consent” required by the Constitution for the ratification. Mr. Bevin, 
M. Schuman and Mr. Acheson reached comprehensive agreement 
on the future of Western Germany. The Bills authorising the con- 
ttnuance of the European Recovery Programme have been passed 
by strong majorities of both Houses of Congress in virtually the 
form, and to the full amount, asked for by the Administration. All 
attempts both in the Senate and in the House of Representatives 
to reduce the expenditure authorised or to tack on political amend- 
ments were defeated with ease. This gives good hope that when 
the House comes to the Bill actually making the necessary money 
appropriations there will be little difficulty in securing its passage. 

With only one dissenting vote—that of American Labour Party 
member Vito Marcantonio of New York—the House has passed the 
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Bill appropriating the sum of 15.9 billion dollars for defence, a peace- 
time record. This actually represented some 630 million dollars 
more than President Truman had requested for defence in his 
budget message. Mr. Truman had budgeted for an Air Force reduced 
from its present strength of fifty-nine groups to forty-eight. The 
House, apparently more air-minded than the President, wants the 
Air Force built up to seventy groups, as desired by Secretary Syming- 
ton and his Air Force advisers. For the coming year the House 
increased the appropriations for the Air Force asked by the President 
by nearly 800 million dollars, to enable the Air Force to maintain and 
operate a force of fifty-eight groups. To offset the increase in 
appropriations for its pet, the Air Force, the House made minor 
cuts in the appropriations for a disgruntled Army and Navy. 

Thus the Congress has made its contribution for this year towards 
the implementations of two of the basic aims of President Truman’s 
long-range policy—the re-arming of America and the economic 
recovery of Europe. But in the process both the Congress and the 
American people are being made sharply aware of how much it 
costs to be a world Power nowadays. Together, the sums authorised 
to be spent in the coming year for the defence of the United States 
and for European recovery total 21.3 billion dollars, or almost exactly 
half of America’s estimated budget expenditure for the year. On top 
of that President Truman is expected shortly to ask the Congress 
for an additional sum, variously estimated at between 1.2 and 1.8 
billion dollars, for the military-assistance programme to enable the 
European signatories of the North Atlantic Pact to rehabilitate their 
armed forces. 

Now very few well-informed Americans would question thaf 
these gigantic expenditures are necessary in the present state of the 
world. To make any substantial* reductions in them would inevit- 
ably mean an eventual abdication of America’s position as a world 
Power, an enforced retreat to isolationism, and the prospect of 
having to face at some time a direct threat to America’s own 
territorial security by the expansion of Soviet influence in all those 
areas from which American influence would be forced to withdraw. 
To the vast majority in America such a reversal of policy would 
at present be unthinkable. But the practical question remains: 
How is this enormous expenditure to be met ? 

The President has reiterated his estimate that at the end of this 
fiscal year on June 30th there will be a budget deficit of 600 million 
dollars. In his budget message to Congress he recommended abolish- 
ing the cuts in income-tax made by the Republican 80th Congress, 
and imposing certain other taxes to produce an additional four billion 
dollars in revenue for the coming year, he argued that this was neces- 
sary partly to combat inflation, partly to meet the increased! expendi- 
tures he foresaw arising out of America’s commitment under the 
North Atlantic Pact, and partly to produce a budget surplus which 
could be applied to reducing the swollen national debt. At any time, 
however, Congress is strongly antipathetic to the idea of raising 
taxes, simply because raising taxes is always politically unpopular 
with the tax-payers who are also the voters. At this time Congress’s 
normal reluctance is being bolstered by the arguments of some highly 
influential American economists, who contend that America cannot 
continue the drain on her resources represented by the heavy expendi- 
tures for defence, for the Marshall Plan and for military assistance 
under the Pact for long without serious damage to America’s own 
economy. 

It was with all this in mind that Mr. Truman and Mr. Acheson 
hoped that they might be able to keep the North Atlantic Pact and 
the programme of military assistance to its European signatories in 
separate political compartments, so far as Congress is concerned, at 
least until they had secured Senate approval for the Pact. Unfor- 
tunately, events conspired to defeat their hopes. The ink was hardly 
dry upon the Pact before the question of the cost of military 
assistance to Europe under it had become a political issue. Less 
than forty-eight hours after the Pact’s ceremonious signature, Con- 
gress and the public learned that the President’s own chief economic 
adviser, Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, had urged at a private meeting of 
industrialists and business-men at Army headquarters in Washington 
that the cost of military assistance to Europe should somehow be 
squeezed out of the domestic: defence appropriations. He strongly 
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opposed making additional appropriations for the purpose, which, 
he said, would inevitably produce a budget deficit and thereby 
increase inflationary pressures. 

When this became known, it forced the President at his news 
conference the next day to reiterate his intention of asking Congress 
for additional appropriations for military assistance to Europe and 
thus seemingly to repudiate his own adviser’s advice. And to com- 
plicate matters still further, on the day following, Mr. Acheson, for 
purely technical reasons of prior agreement on a release-time for 
publication, was forced to publish the texts of the notes from eight 
European signatories of the Pact, urgently requesting Américan assist- 
ance for the re-arming of their defence forces. This he had to do 
over the strong protests of Senators Connally and Vandenberg, the 
leading Democratic and Republican proponents of the Pact in the 
Senate, who feared the adverse effects on Senate ratification of the 
Pact of mixing up debate on approval of the Pact itself with the 
question of the cost of putting teeth into it. 

But the strong majorities in both the Senate and the House for the 
full! European Recovery Programme, and in the House for the full 
appropriation for defence, and the ease with which all opposition 
attempts to curtail them were defeated, give grounds for hoping that 
not too much harm has been done. The President, wisely, has not 
urged haste in Senate consideration of the Pact. There is little doubt 
among political observers in Washington that, when the time comes, 
there will be no difficulty in securing the necessary two-thirds 
majority for its approval. But, while everyone recognises that mili- 
tary assistance to Europe is the necessary and inevitable complement 
to the Pact, the fact that it will force upon Congress the hard 
decision to raise taxation is bound to make it highly controversial. 


Colonial Prospect 


AFRICAN TRANSPORT 


By BRIGADIER G, S. BRUNSKILL, C.B.E. 


HE successful development of Africa for the benefit of her 

native peoples, for the export of her natural wealth to help 

the rest of the world, and for the greater strategical security of 
the Western Powers, demands, as a first necessity, enormous improve- 
ments in transportation—i.e., ports, waterways, airways, roads and 
railways. The planning of new development must be imaginative. 
Some new route construction is essential, in addition to the expan- 
sion of existing systems, but it must be remembered that there is, 
and will be for many years, an acute shortage of such equipment 
as bulldozers, cranes, engines, signalling equipment, wagons, rails 
and steel barges. There is also a shortage of labour and, above all, 
ol money. 

At present ports are the worst transport bottlenecks in Africa ; 
some of the busiest, such as Freetown and Dar-es-Salaam, are still 
only lighter ports. It must therefore be seriously considered which 
should have precedence—the improvement of existing ports which 
cannot yet adequately serve existing production, or the construction 
of new ones for new projects such as the East African groundnut 
scheme. Waterways are still the most economical form of inland 
transport, but they cannot be greatly extended and their traffic is 
slow, though their carrying capacities can be much enlarged. For 
example, in West Africa, given international co-operation, much fuller 
use could be made of the navigable portions of the Niger in par- 
ticular, which would mean a saving on the road and rail projects 
hitherto developed by France and Britain in rivalry. Above all, 
the only existing Trans-African route from the West Coast, which 
runs via the Congo basin and the Nile Valley to Cairo with a road 
and rail switch from Juba to East Africa, could be enormously 
increased in speed and capacity by improvements on the 2,200 miles 
of river which constitute nearly half its total length. The 1,000 
miles Congo River portion could be greatly improved by the substi- 
tution of powerful diesel engines for woodburners in all tow boats, 
by the installation of lighting for night movement and by the 
extension of the Vici Congo railway from the present riverhead at 
Aketi, on the shallow tributary Itimburi, back to a new main-river 
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port at Yambinga. This railway could also be extended from jj 
Paulis terminus to Juba on the Nile, which would cut out the need 
to change to road transport for these 400 miles. 

Largely owing to the impulse of the war there has already been 
much international co-operation for the development of African 
airways. However, false lessons must not be deduced from the 
success of the Berlin air-lift. There can be no hope of aircraft 
being able to handle many of the cargoes required by industry jg 
peace, and by the armed forces in war, nor should it be expected 
that in time of war many aircraft can be diverted from combat 
needs to transport work. Moreover, airways, with their rigid systems 
of far-dispersed stops at airfields, and their high costs of travel, do 
little to open up backward areas. Extension of rail and road high. 
ways continues therefore to be vital to Pan-African development, 
In many cases it must be decided whether it is preferable to 
construct an all-weather road only or to incur the extra expense 
in money, labour and equipment of immediately making a railway. 
Roads are more flexible, more useful for the opening up of back. 
ward areas by motor-buses and by local deviations, and better suited 
to the needs of administrators, tourists and commercial travellers, 
Railways, in addition to being more expensive to construct, are 
more rigid and more vulnerable in war; on the other hand, they 
become essential for clearing large tonnages of bulk produce in 
peace and are invaluable in war behind the combat zone. 

The north-west corner of Africa needs the trans-Saharan road 
and rail links which have long been planned by the French as an 
extension, through Algeria, of the direct route across the Mediter- 
ranean. In war they might be still more valuable for drawing 
resources out to the West African ports, should the Mediterranean 
be closed to merchant shipping. It is also important to improve 
the lateral link in the West African Franco-British group of colonies 
From this West African group across to North, Central and East 
Africa there is at present not a single highway. The most easterly 
railheads are Jos and Kano on the Nigerian railway from Lagos, 
the capacity of which already requires great expansion to clear local 
products, chiefly groundnuts. Thence, through French Equatorial 
Africa, there is a good road to Fort Lamy, but further east there 
are only one fair-weather sand-track to the Sudan railhead a 
El Obeid, and another, which includes many river ferries, 
Bangassou on the west bank of the Ubangi, a tributary of the Congo 

Clearly a west-east highway is essential, and equally clearly on 
none of the alignments mentioned is a railway project, which would 
be at least 1,200 miles long, feasible or desirable now. There 
would not be enough prospective heavy goods traffic to warrant it 
unless the desert route to E] Obeid should disclose new sources of 
minerals or oil. A really good road is the obvious solution. During 
the war the Americans wanted to build one from Fort Lamy direct 
to El Obeid, but it is doubtful whether this would tap any pr- 
ductive areas, and the political future of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
is doubtful. There is much, therefore, to be said for trying 0 
link Fort Lamy and Duala with Juba on the Nile, and with East 
Africa, by road highways converging to enter the Upper Belgian 
Congo at Bangassou, and joining the Congo-Cairo artery already 
referred to at Aketi. From Juba northwards to Khartoum it is a 
present only possible to proceed by land (instead of by air or river) 
in the four or five months of the year when the Nile does no 
overflow its banks. To facilitate the reinforcement of Egypt in wat, 
as well as for commercial and administrative purposes, it is surely 
essential that there should be at least one all-weather road through 
the Southern Sudan. 


All the foregoing West African, and trans-African, potential neces 
sities have been completely eclipsed in recent publicity by schemes 
for more railway construction in East Africa. The most recent 
Colonial Office statements in the House of Commons favour a rail 
way, as well as an improved “Great North Road,” from Northem 
Rhodesia to Kenya ; the idea being to link the railhead at Broken 
Hill with the Tanganyikan east-to-west central line from Kigoma 
to Dar-es-Salaam, and with the line from Uganda, through Kenya, 
to Mombasa and Tanga. They also visualise another link from 
Broken Hill, via Lake Nyasa, to join the new “ peanut” railway 
from the Kongwa area to the new port, Mikindani. The reasons 
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advanced for this are partly strategical, but also that Tanga should 
help to export Tanganyikan products and that the Songea coal 
deposits should be developed for export via Mikindani. 

Many urge, however, that it is strategically and commercially 
unsound to expand the volume of exports to the vulnerable east 
coast of Africa, especially in a north-easterly direction, and that it is 
also unwise to open up new zones of production, with new railways 
and ports, when the lack of transportation capacities on existing 
railways is holding up exports from existing productive zones which 
are themselves greatly expandable. They point to the huge tonnages 
of groundnuts in West Africa, and of coal and steel in Southern 
Rhodesia, which are held up for lack of transport. For Southern 
Rhodesian exports these critics advocate a new British 600-mile 
railway to Walvis Bay in South West Africa, which would end the 
present dependence on the congested Portuguese Beira railway and 
port. Pending this construction, the Portuguese Benguela Railway 
to Lobito Bay on the west coast might be expanded. This Walvis 
Bay project was, however, disposed of by the Colonial Office spokes- 
man in the House of Commons as being the concern of another 
Government department. The obvious conclusion regarding these 
conflicting transportation priorities is that there should be Pan- 
Afrian planning on a much more comprehensive basis. Such 
planning should not only decide on the scheme for development 
of highways over at least the next ten years, if not thirty years, 
but also the priority to be given to the development of fresh potential 
sources of raw materials or foodstuffs. 


STRATFORD, 1949 


HE last time (I admit this with shame) I visited Stratford- 

upon-Avon it was to see Mr. Randle Ayrton playing Lear in 

a building intended for the cinematograph ; I still remember 
vividly and with pleasure a Mr. Edward Wilkinson’s performance 
as the Fool, less vividly and with some misgiving the jewelled, dog- 
matic prose which I must, as a result of this expedition, have inflicted 
upon readers of the Spectator. i thus found myselt on Monday 
entering the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre for the first time. In 
England we are not used to theatres which stand up on their own 
like churches and are not embedded among other buildings in a 
street; and the edifice at Stratford suggests that our architectural 
talent lay, in the early 1930’s, in other directions. Laved by the 
gentle Avon, surrounded by lawns dotted with trees, the crouching 
red-brick outline of the Memorial Theatre suggests 4 courageous 
and partially successful attempt to disguise a gasworks as a racquet- 
court. The interior, where oatmeal-coloured brickwork sets off to 
perfection the sort of chromium plate “ fixings” which used to 
decorate the cocktail] bars of German liners, is singularly tasteless. 
A vast gulf, twice as wide as the widest orchestra-pit, separates the 
audience too decisively from the actors, the acoustics are patchy, and 
the only really satisfactory feature of this grand design is the seating, 
which is voluptuously comfortable. We shall have to try and do 
better than this Bardodrome when we actually build the National 
Theatre. 

Shakespeare, a sturdy figure bearing a strong and unexpected 
resemblance to Mr. Victor Gollancz, gazed down at us from the 
safety curtain as we took our places for the second night of Macbeth. 
The first night had borne out this play’s reputation for being 
unlucky ; the lights had gone wrong, and Miss Wynyard in the sleep- 
walking scene had had a bad fall whose effects it must have taken 
great fortitude to ignore. The gremlins, it soon became clear, were 
still with us ; the lights failed at the main shortly after the curtain 
had risen, and private enterprise, in the shape of the theatre’s own 
generator, had to come for a scene or two to the rescue of British 
Electricity. But this was the only hitch in a smooth, imaginative and 
extremely exciting production. 


Elizabethan audiences were partial to the supernatural, and took . 


it, both in real life and on the stage, more seriously than we do 
today. It plays a much more important part in Macbeth than it 
does in any other of Shakespeare’s works (except A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and The Tempest, where only white magic is 
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deployed) and perhaps that is one of the reasons why modern 
audiences always seem to find this tragedy less satisfying than the 
others. Lear’s folly, Othello’s credulity, Hamlet’s indecision are all 
failings of which—even when they strike us as being overdrawn to 
suit the author’s purposes—we are aware of having a share our- 
selves ; but superstition, in so far as it is an agent in Macbeth’s 
downfall, strikes no very responsive chord in us, so that in the out- 
flow of our pity and horror there is a kind of impediment or check, 
and because one facet of Macbeth’s character is now almost wholly 
alien to us we have become incapable of unconditional surrender to 
the actor who plays the part. 


This may be nonsense ; but it is at least a possible explanation 
of why Mr. Godfrey Tearle’s performance, which is an extremely 
fine one, just fails to sweep us off our feet in the way that his Antony 
and his Othello did. Without going as far as Irving, who was so bent 
on making the central character a coward as well as a villain that 
he always cut the scene in which the bleeding sergeant reports 
Macbeth’s feats upon the battlefield, Mr. Tearle makes jt clear that 
Macbeth was, to put it vulgarly, a thoroughly bad lot, not just a 
weak, imaginative man with an unscrupulous wife. His stature, his 
ambition, and his guilt are never in question, the poetry comes out 
with unforced splendour, yet somehow at the end of the play we are 
left not quite satisfied. Perhaps—since we cannot remember any- 
thing that Mr. Tearle could have done better than he did do it—it 
is a fact that the parts of this character will always prove on the stage 
to be somehow greater than the whole. Perhaps what we came to 
see is not there to be seen, I do not know. 


Miss Diana Wynyard’s Lady Macbeth is a dark, Celtish villainess 
of great power, Mr. Clement McCallin as Malcolm (though his 
costume suggests that the Sioux, rather than Siward, are his natural 
allies) fills a dull part with interest and vitality, and Mr. Harry 
Andrews gives an account of Macduff which is as moving as it is 
accomplished. Mr. Anthony Quayle’s production puts the play 
firmly in the early middle ages and keeps it there. The sets and the 
costumes provide an uncouth, barbaric background, against which 
the witches, with all the ancient evil that they stand for and the 
fresh evil they evoke, have as much congruity and compulsion as 
such external aids can give them. The fights, the murders and the 
apparitions are managed with great skill, and Mr. Quayle emerges 
from his trial of strength with a difficult play so creditably that it 
will be surprising if his next production of it is not a tour de force. 


It is a far cry from Dunsinane to Messina, and the contrast between 
the grim, twilit shambles of Mr. Quayle’s Macbeth and the formal, 
balmy grottos of Mr. Gielgud’s Much Ado About Nothing seemed 
greater even than the inherent contrast between tragedy and comedy. 
If the acting had been bad, this production would still have lived in 
the memory by reason of the quite astonishing grace and ingenuity of 
M. Mariano Andreu’s sets, which are in every way the best I ever 
remember seeing upon the stage. But the acting, so far from being 
bad, is very good. To graduate from raillery to tenderness without 
either appearing inconsistent or being coy about it always seems 
to me a very difficult task for the actress who plays Beatrice, and 
Miss Diana Wynyard succeeds in it beautifully. She is well matched 
by Mr. Quayle’s Benedick. This actor has the power to dominate 
a stage without difficulty, and the sense to use that power more 
often unobtrusively than not; his Benedick has in the early scenes 
that quiet, almost modest self-assurance whose discomfiture is more 
effective than the downfall of an arrogant bounder. Mr. Léon 
Quartermaine is very good indeed as Leonato, Mr. Harry Andrews— 
how well he always wears costume !—again does well as Don Pedro, 
and Mr. McCallin and Mr, Michael Gwynn take minor opportunities 
neatly. 


The original of Dogberry came, I rather think, from Grendon 
in Buckinghamshire ; but only a pedant would quarrel with Mr. 
George Rose for giving him an Oxfordshire accent, in which he 
gives such a rich, well-timed and delightful performance that for all 
I care he can switch with impunity to Lancashire or Somerset. 
Mr. Gielgud’s production is beautifully polished and perceptive, 
and these two disparate plays have given the new régime at Stratford 
just the sort of start the season needs. 
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ON BEING INTERVIEWED 


By RUSSELL GREENWOOD (Queen’s College, Oxford) 


N the Army most interviews were brief and unambiguous. At 
least, they were from the standpoint of a private soldier 
approaching his Commanding Officer. There was little question 

of putting your personality across ; on the contrary, the most effective 
method of gaining your objective was to simulate something 
approaching corporeal non-existence, and to translate yourself into 
the disembodied efficiency of a parade-ground order—the whole 
performance, of course, to be sounded with the “Sir,” d'screetly 
respectful. For there were a dozen ways of saying “ Sir” ; it was the 
old soldier’s secret weapon, including as it did the sir-incredulous, 
the sir-resigned, the sir-expectant, the sir-fulsome and the sir- 
scornful, to name only a few. 

By and large, Army interviews were easy. But how very different 
is the problem facing the undergraduate in his second civilianhood. 
For the professional interview has become le grand art above all 
other grands arts, so supremely important that mere degree-chasing 
seems faintly anachronistic. The civilian interview bristles with 
intricacies and unexpected ramifications. The first requisite, obvious 
though not always appreciated, is that the interviewee should arrive 
on time, or preferably a little before time, since pre-interview con- 
versation with lesser lights such as porters and typists can be illu- 
minating on occasions. The Army maxim that “time spent on 
preliminary reconnaissance is never wasted” has a multitude of 
terms of reference, and this is one of them. Dress, too, is important, 
though, as in the Army again, it is more tactful to be negatively 
correct than affirmatively striking. Herrick’s approbation of a sweet 
disorder is strictly inapplicable, of course. Nor is it wholly beneficial 
to be dressed in the manner of the profession aspired to, for this 
suggests a certain degree of presumptuousness. I incline to the 
tweeds theory, in that tweeds create the impression that you are “ up” 
from somewhere, and it is good for the interviewer's morale if he 
can be made to feel that your visit has involved an ascent. Undue 
concentration on overcoats and headgear is redundant. A friend of 
mine once appeared in smart navy blue overcoat, new bowler hat, 
and umbrella rolled until it looked like a black rapier. He con- 
fessed that he felt so naked and forlorn when he had to discard 
them all that his confidence entirely deserted him. He had pre- 
viously spent some time walking up and down outside the inter- 
viewer’s window, but his performance apparently passed unnoticed 
or, if noticed, it was misconstrued. 

Next to dress comes personal appearance. Indeed it is probably 
more important, but it is less of an art than a palpable fact, except 
jn the case of female candidates. The extent of preparation that may 
be undertaken by the male sex is (assuming that washing is a diurnal 
function), firstly to have a haircut, the severity of which depends 
vpon the nature of the potential profession, and secondly, a close 
and bloodless shave. The latter will not apply if a beard is worn, 
but beards are generally considered unstrategical, though I am told 
there is a nice distinction between the beard R.N.V.R. and the beard 
Chelsea. Allied to appearance there is the problem of movement 
and non-movement during interview. It is usual to adopt the 
sitting position. I was once taught at O.C.T.U. how to sit at atten- 
tion, but the result en masse appeared to me so grotesque that I have 
avoided it ever since. Folded arms are the most popular solution, 
but the traditional association of this pose with Rugger photos tends 
to give the features an uncharitable brutality. At all costs, however, 
the hands must be removed from sight, nor should they be allowed 
to come into contact with any foreign bodies that scrape, click, jingle 
or squeak. The cardinal sin is headscratching. It is a habit easily 
formed by members of the so-called intellectual classes, a habit 
singularly satisfying to the scratcher, but one profoundly distasteful 
to the observer. If movement there must be, a gentle rhythmic beat 
with the sole of either foot is not unsatisfactory ; it is neat and 
inconspicuous, but only to be recommended in well-carpeted rooms. 

Perhaps the greatest physical difficulty of all is that involving the 


eyes. Ideally they should be closed throughout the performance, 
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but convention forbids. However, extremes such as ecstatic con- 
templation of the ceiling or intent examination of the minutiae of 
the desk are to be shunned ; the former carries with it a suggestion 
of unpractical remoteness, the latter of unamiable inquisitiveness 
The general line of direction ought to be towards the interviewer. 
and the ultimate problem becomes whether to Gaze or to Transfix, 
But the question may be sidestepped by the employment of = 
ingenious Oriental device ; it is to effect a compromise by choosing 
a point roughly one inch above the interviewer’s left eye and con- 
centrating the focus steadily on that point. 

So much for the purely subjective aspect; there remains the 
broader subject, the general concept of interviews. Tentatively ] 
would divide them into twg kinds, the Interview Direct and the 
Interview Oblique. The latter has become increasingly popular jn 
our post-Freudian world, and threatens to supplant the former 
This is sad, for the Interview Direct, hastening into the midst of 
things, ensured the incorporation of certain well-defined topics. It 
Was thus possible to accumulate beforehand an assortment of en- 
lightened observations culled from the right week-end magazines, 
and to present them with just that hint of hesitation, that controlled 
stammer, which concealed their unoriginality. But the Interview 
Oblique is incalculable’; it is a perilous journey of the Alone into the 
Unknown. Insidious questions of the “Do you spend much time 
on the river ?” varietyare introduced, delivered always in a tone 
of pseudo-friendliness. It is impossible not to suspect the near- 
presence of a psychiatrist. Nor is there any infallible defence, except 
to avoid precarious subjects like immoderate enthusiasms, childhood 
obsessions, family eccentricities and leisure pursuits of an exotic 
nature. 

Another recurring phenomenon is the Interviewing Board, which 
is intended to overawe. Numerically it may reach the strength of 
a cricket team, but the resemblance is confined to numbers. The 
primary impression, I have found, is one of a mushroomery of 
enormous foreheads which combine to nod the candidate towards 
an ominously vacant chair. But initial forebodings are rarely fulfilled, 
and it soon becomes possible to regard the Board as a single person 
slightly diffused. They are unlikely to speak all at the same time, 
and if they do, the candidate is justified in looking sternly at them. 
Naturally, the problem of where to direct the eyes is multiplied, 
but mutatis mutandis the same principle applies as before, and the 
gaze may be concentrated one inch above the left eye of the person 
who spoke first, last or most, according to preference. It is cus- 
tomary for the Interviewing Board to include a woman in order to 
disconcert all male candidates; she speaks rarely, but smiles, 
Giaconda-like, throughout. Possibly she is present for the express 
purpose of assessing reactions to the smile. A radiant smile in return 
would be the ideal solution, but, as in studio photographs, heightened 
consciousness is apt to transform the radiant smile into an idiot 
grin. Fortunately there is little likelihood of sex actually rearing its 
ugly head. 

But no one is safe ; we must learn to expect the unexpected. I 
know a potential bacteriologist who, prepared for a severely technical 
interview, was amazed to hear himself talking volubly about stained- 
glass windows, the ambiguity of newspaper headlines, and duck- 
shooting in Northern India. As it happened, he had spent eighteen 
months as an A.D.C., and was consequently adaptable. But probably 
the only reliable interview precept which covers all cases is that of 
firm adherence to the Aristotelian mean, to the happy medium 
between aggressive confidence and self-effacing diffidence. If any- 
thing, the accent should be on the latter—not necessarily to the 
extent of Cordelia’s “tardiness of nature which often leaves the 
history unspoke,” though even this is preferable to an ostentation of 
knowledge, assuming that the interviewer is not King Lear. A well- 
rehearsed modesty makes error so much more forgivable. Besides, 
it would be tactless to make the interviewer feel for the security of 
his own position. 





Contributions for this page may be submitted by undergradu- 
ates at any of the universities or university colleges of Great 
Britain. They may be on any subject, and should be approx 
mately 1,400 words in length. They need not be typew ritten. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AM sometimes asked by the parents of infant prodigies whether, 

in my opinion, the work of such prodigies is of sufficient merit to 

justify them in “ adopting literature ” as a profession. The doting 
mothers, the uncertain fathers, who consult me in such matters 
generally ‘enclose a scrap or two of the infant’s early verse or prose. 
This places me in an embarrassing position. The temptation is of 
course to dictate an amiable letter, expressing admiration for the 
premature talent disclosed and ardent hopes for a brilliant and 
remunerative future. Yet the doting parent may, in fact, be in a 
state of some perplexity, the infant prodigy may, in fact, display a 
certain gift of imagery and expression ; one cannot, or should not, 
shirk all sense of responsibility in such matters. Yet what on earth 
is one to say if one desires neither to stimulate unwarranted ambition 
nor to cause unnecessary discouragement? In cases where the 
specimens submitted are wholly imitative and disclose no originality 
at all it is easy to get out of the difficulty by suggesting that it 
would be well to wait until the prodigy ceases to be an infant and 
not to decide until the boy or girl has reached nineteen years of 
age. But what is one to say when the verses or prose submitted 
do in fact suggest a certain talent ? It frequently occurs that boys 
or girls between the ages of twelve and sixteen suddenly develop a 
habit of writing poetry or composing little poems in prose ; such 
efforts on their part are not always lamentable and should never be 
either unduly applauded or unnecessarily snubbed. Yet it is true 
that only in about two per cent. of such cases is the urge to write 
inspired by anything more than the first adjustments of adolescence ; 
and that in most cases the boy or girl after eighteen will never 
write one line of readable verse or prose again. It would be unfor- 
tunate if in such cases one were, from amiable indolence, to raise 
hopes which are unlikely to be realised. 

* ” * * 

It is so true, as the philosopher remarks, that poets are born and 
not made. “It is not,” he wrote, “ by taking thought that the poets 
make what they make, but owing to natural temperament and in a 
mood of ecstasy.” Yet it is of small assistance to a doting mother 
at Littlehampton to receive a quotation from the Apology. It would 
only convince her that her Bert or Doris did, in fact, possess this 
natural temperament, and that the mood in which they scribbled 
their imitative lines was exactly that mood of ecstasy which Socrates 
had in mind. And thus one ends by saying lamely that the evidence 
submitted does certainly indicate remarkable talent in a child of 
thirteen and that it will be most interesting to see whether that 
talent fulfils its promise as the years go by. If one is in a sententious 
mood, one may add a paragraph to the effect that the wise parent, 
when faced with an infant prodigy, is called upon to develop great 
reticence, immense patience and a certain 
maternal cunning. The child must not be allowed to imagine that 
it is in any way superior to its less gifted contemporaries. Great 
care must be taken not to boost the child’s poems in the family 
circle or to show them to any but the closest friends. Every effort 
must be made to treat these early stirrings of genius as a matter of 
course, to praise the good lines and to assert that the bad lines are 
very weak indeed. Above all will it be necessary, when dealing 
with a precocious and presumably neurotic son or daughter, to 
provide them with that certainty of mild discipline which acts as 
a slow pulse or rhythm in their fevered lives. There are few things 
more abhorrent in life than the conceited mother who shows her 
children off. 


modesty, becoming 


. . * * 


Occasions sometimes occur when the same question is put to one 
by young men or women who have already passed the troubled 
stage of adolescence and who “ wish to write.” Should they, in spite 
of the manifest anxiety of their parents that they should obtain some 
regular employment, refuse to accept any such restriction upon their 
powers and devote themselves entirely to literature ? It is far easier 
to deal with such comparatively adult aspirants than with the doting 
mother at Littlehampton whose child is gifted but thirteen. One 


can explain to them that the urge to write is an experience tar more 
common than is generally assumed. Most people under twenty-five 
hope and believe that, if they had the leisure, they would write a 
most remarkable book ; the fact that this book is never written they 
ascribe, not to the debility of their writer’s urge, but to the lack of 
leisure. Such a contention is demonstrably untrue. Most successful 
writers started life in a profession which they may or may not have 
found congenial. Trollope was for years a clerk in the Post Office 
and thereafter a surveyor; Dickens started as a parliamentary re- 
porter ; Matthew Arnold spent most of his life as an educational 
inspector ; Wordsworth accepted the perhaps not very arduous 
duties of a distributor of stamps ; it might not have been so terrible 
a thing if Keats had stuck a little longer to his gallipots ; and even 
Verlaine, the least sedentary of poets, worked for a short and violent 
space of time in the Hotel de Ville. If the urge be strong enough 
it will surmount all restrictions upon leisure and be unaffected by 
the dull diurnal weight of routine duties. I seek therefore to per- 
suade all young aspirants that they will suffer no damage by exerting 
a little patience and by accepting some dull employment such as 
will provide them with a slight independent income and give a certain 
rhythm to their lives. 
+ * x * 

I seldom find that they are impressed or encouraged by this 
argument. In vain do I point out to them that, even for self- 
satisfaction, it is preferable to be a Treasury official who writes 
poems than a young man of penurious leisure whose poems are not 
good enough. I then recount to them, at some length, a story which 
was told me by the late Sir Edmund Gosse. When a young man, 
Gosse had a passion for the literary eminent and would cultivate 
their acquaintance by being serviceable to them in many little 
ways. On one occasion he accompanied the aged Browning to Oxford 
University, where he was to receive an honorary degree. When the 
ceremony was over there remained an hour of spare time before 
the train left for London. Gosse suggested to Browning that this 
hour might, since it was a fine June afternoon, be well spent in 
the garden quadrangle at Balliol. They sat there upon one of the 
hard green benches which decorate that grove and Gosse arranged 
a travelling rug around Mr. Browning’s knees. “It must be won- 
derful for you,” said Gosse, “ wonderful indeed for you to sit here 
in this old college after today’s ceremony and to look back upon a 
long life in which (except of course for the death of your dear wife) 
you have nothing to regret.” “ Yes,” Browning replied, “it is cer- 
tainly a lovely evening, but I should not say that there is nothing 
that I regret.” “But surely Mr. Browning, except for the death of 
your dear wife, your whole career has been one of magnificent 
achievement ?” “ Well,” grumbled Browning, “there is one thing 
that I regret very much indeed. I regret not having been a civil 
servant.” Edmund Gosse was shocked by this statement and pressed 
Browning to explain. “Had I been a civil servant, I should have 
been at my office all day and only written in the evening. As it is, 
I write all morning and all evening as well. There is the lamp, and 
there the paper and there the pen beside it. I have written too 
much, my dear Mr. Gosse; I have over-written; I have written 
myself out. If I had been a civil servant I should have written 
better and much less.” 

* * * * 

I do not always find that my young aspirants are convinced by 
this story. They prefer the story of H. G. Wells’s mother, who had 
always hoped that he would become a draper’s assistant; in vain 
she implored and wept. One day Wells received a cheque from 
America for the equivalent of five thousand pounds. He took a 
cab to Hampstead where his mother was then living and flapped 
down the cheque upon her work basket. “I quite see,” the old lady 
answered, “that it is a lot of money. But what I always say is— 
this writing business isn’t permanent.” How right she was! All 
those who wish to devote their lives to literature should at least 
start by doing something else: but not journalism. 
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THE THEATRE 
Brigadoon. (His Majesty’s.) 


It is strange how the public answers the call of whimsy in one 
instance and turns a deaf ear to its elfin voice in another, and in 
comparing Brigadoon and the short-lived Finian’s Rainbow, one fey 
Scottish and the other leprechaun Irish, it is hard to see why the 
Jatter was rejected with such unqualified firmness. It must have 
been on the grounds of whimsy, for in nearly every other respect it 
Was a much better musical play than is Brigadoon, and yet I believe 
Brigadoon will be a big success. The story of how two Americans 
find their way into a Scotch village which through some peculiar 
dispensation of Providence reappears from out the mists of time for 
one day every hundred years (they catch it in 1735) and of how one 
of them, Mr. Philip Hanna, falls in love with the local brunette Miss 
Patricia Hughes, need not be explored too deeply, especially as it 
involves not only faith in things mystical but also a firm grasp of 
mathematics. 

The music by Mr. Frederick Loewe is on the whole poor, and 
save for Mr. Hanna there is no one to redeem it. The choreography 
by Miss Agnes de Mille is excellent, the vivacious child of reel and 
modern ballet, and it is executed with liveliness and grace by all, 
and in particular by Miss Noelle de Mosa and Miss Bunty Kelley, 
who are truly lovely dancers. The humour, too, is quite satisfactory, 
Mr. Hiram Sherman and Miss Noele Gordon bringing a nice salty 
taste to fairyland’s somewhat insipid food. Nevertheless, though 
Brigadoon has its moments, I would exchange all of it for the 
opening scene in Finian’s Rainbow which few of you, of course, had 
time to see before the bogs of disapproval closed over its head. 

HARRIET VILLIERS. 


THE CINEMA 


“ The Last Days of Dolwyn.”” (Empire.)——‘* Melody Time.” (New 
Gallery.——“* That Wonderful Urge.’”’ (Gaumont and Marble Arch 


Pavilion.) 


As an inveterate film-goer I cannot but rejoice at the recent addition 
of Dame Edith Evans to the firmament of film stars, but as an even 
more ardent lover of the stage I can only pray that the seductions of 
the screen will not lure her too frequently from the boards; for 
there is not a doubt that, now that she has finally taken the plunge 
into the picture pool, she has proved herself the strongest of 
swimmers. In The Last Days of Dolwyn she plays the part of a 
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Flying by B.O.A.C. I always feel as though the whole trip 
was planned especially for me. The service, the excellent 
complimentary meals, the constant concern for my comfort 
— all combine to make me feel completely at home. This 
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during 30 Consecutive years of Speedbi d experience — begins the moment 
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church caretaker in a small Welsh village in the year 1892, a part 
which does not spring to the mind as being one particularly suited 
to her; and yet she invests this extremely simple, almost mouse-like 
character with a cloak of complete authenticity, so that not one sliver 
of, say, Rosalind or Lady Bracknell or Daphne Laureola or indeeg 
Dame Edith peeps out from behind the disguise. It is, I fee), 
positively insulting to film actresses that one should be so surprised 
when one is presented with a character part that is sterling through 
and through. 

The film is written and directed by Mr. Emlyn Williams, and he 
also takes the villain’s part, all of which exercises deserve praise, 
One feels, naturally enough, that one can rely on Mr. Williams for 
all things Welsh, and indeed he promotes a lively atmosphere with 
his lilting voices, his songs, his Bible readings in Welsh, his touches 
of humour all set against a background as lovely as you will find 
anywhere in this island. Dolwyn, incidentally, is not a girl but a 
village, a village doomed to be drowned so that Lancashire’s industria] 
concerns mzy be adequately empowered, and it is Mr. Williams 
subtlety to show us not, save ir a few instances, how the thought 
of this tragic inundation causes the inhabitants to grieve but rather 
how delighted they are at the idea of going to the suburbs of Liverpool 
which they believe will be as dear and as delightful as Dolwyn. It 
is we who grieve for their innocence. Mr. Richard Burton, Mr. 
Alan Aynesworth and Miss Barbara Couper give excellent perform- 
ances, and there is a large supporting cast radiating a veritable glow 
of Welsh temperament. 

. * * * 

Seven episodes go to the making of Mr. Walt Disney’s new pro- 
duction Melody Time, and all save two, when he resorts to that 
mixture of humans and drawings which I detest so much, take one 
into that innocent comforting world of small animals and bedtime 
stories. I consider Mr. Disney to be the world’s most successful 
nanny, a soothing escape from the day’s disappointments and bringing 
enough beauty, humour, music and magic from out the large pockets 
of his apron to solace the most refractory child. Memorable among 
this latest clutch of anodynes is Little Toot, the tugboat who is 
the terror of New York harbour, and Johnny Appleseed, the legen- 
dary figure who, in the nineteenth century, walked along a thousand 
miles of the Ohio River planting apple trees. Wéintertime, too, is 
lovely to look at, and boasts two of those Disney rabbits that melt 
the very marrow in one bones, and there is a colourful explosion 
called Bumble Boogie which will appeal to those who like abstract 
patterns and, of course, bumblebees and boogie. The last two 
episodes, which are visibly aided by Miss Ethel Smith on the electric 
organ and by a choir called “The Sons of the Pioneers,” are to 
my mind wrecked by these versatile players whe wrench one away 
from the enchanting never-never land bringing expatriated cartoons 
along with them. 

. * * : 

That Wonderful Urge is born of a long line of films about million- 
airesses and reporters, and it resembles its ancestors so closely in 
every line of its tired face as to be indistiguishable from them. Mr. 
Tyrone Power is the reporter who writes scathing articles about 
the rich Miss Gene Tierney, and it is hardly necessary to say that 
their mutual hatred, kept alive for three quarters of the film by out- 
rageous behaviour on both sides, finally turns to love. The hero and 
heroine, whether fighting like wild cats on the floor or spending the 
night in gaol or producing three tricks a minute to thwart one another, 
are not perhaps at their best, but they do nevertheless contrive to 
wring some drops of comedy from this much-squeezed fruit. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Parsifal in a concert version loses all its theatrical enchantment, and 
the Flower Maidens in the organ loft of the Albert Hall were hard 
put to it to exercise their seductive charms, In his old age Wagner 
returned to the theatricality of his early works and to themes which 
had haunted him all his life; only, whereas religion and sex are 
contrasted in Tannhduser, they are inextricably connected in Parsifal. 
‘he invasion of the church by the theatre was a familiar phenomenon 
even in the eighteenth century; but this invasion of the theatre by 
the church was something new in the eighties of the last century, 
and it set a fashion which lasted certainly until Debussy’s Martyre 
de St. Sebastien (1911) and perhaps longer. Modern taste and 
modern religious feeling are both offended by the use of religious 
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concepts and ritual for purely theatrical purposes ; but grails, bells, 
boys’ voices from the dome and processions of dedicated knights 
became part of the stock décor of the Decadents in France and 
England. 

The theatrical religiosity of the Grail and Montsalvat, Amfortas’ 
morbid hospital-obsession with his wound and the thinly disguised 
Folies Bergéres of the Flower Maidens—all this may leave us cold, 
or even repel. The fact remains that in the figure of Kundry, and 
to a lesser extent that of Parsifal himself, Wagner embodied two 
jdeas which will always haunt the human mind—the need for redemp- 
tion and the power of the simpleton, Dostoievsky’s “ idiot.” 
Nowhere, not even in Trtstan, did Wagner find such power of pure 
emotional expressiveness as in Kundry’s music in Act 2. This music 
js, above all other music of Wagner’s, the seedbed of what was to 
come in Richard Strauss, in Mahler and the early Schénberg, where 
emotional expressiveness reaches a pitch that is often near to 
hysteria. Kundry herself is, of course, one of the last avatars of the 
“good” prostitute beloved of the Romantics, a cousin of Verdi’s 
Violetta and the grandmother of Berg’s Lulu. By making her the 
feminine counterpart of his own Dutchman, damned to wander in 
of redemption, Wagner brought his creative career in a full 
circle to its close. In giving her a split personality—simultaneously 
temptress and penitent—and finding with the instinct of genius the 
musical counterpart for this soul-sickness, he opened up to composers 
the musical possibilities of morbid psychology, exploited so effectively 
by Berg in Wozzeck. 

Parsifal so to speak, a convert to holy simplicity, 
having started life as something much nearer Siegfried ; and by Act 3 
he has shed it again, developed into the far less interesting figure 
of the conquering hero and taken his place in the holy mumbo-jumbo 
of Montsalvat. The core of the drama in Act 2 brought out all that 
was of dramatic interest in Parsifal’s character ; and it is there and 
in the Good Friday music (which provides, as it were, the dénoue- 
ment of Act 2) that Wagner rose to his greatest heights musically. 
He had proved his hand at processions, ceremonies and “ atmosphere ” 
again and again—in Rienzi, Tannhdauser and Lohengrin—and most 
of Act 1 and the second half of Act 3 are operatic in the old, Meyer- 
beerian sense, only in a new and more sophisticated form. But the 
strength and originality of that hard dramatic core are unassailable 
ind pfoved by the musical repercussions which they set up for more 
lan a quarter of a century. MarTIN COOPER. 
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ART 


Some familiar, but always welcome, lithographs by Vuillard may be 
seen at the Hanover Gallery, where Eileen Agar is also showing new 
paintings. These, still in that interesting territory which is bounded 
on one side by surrealism and on the other by pure abstraction, 
display a very clear development since her last exhibition. There 
are still stylistic echoes of Max Ernst, Chagall and other fantastics, 
but Miss Agar has strengthened the structural basis of her work 
considerably. Her preoccupations with textural tricks are still 
there also, but they have been subordinated in large measure to a 
more legitimate use of paint. Her patterning of the mest brilliant 
colours has become more concentrated—sometimes, it may be, too 
much so, with the result that the riotous material almost bursts from 
the over-filled canvas. 
* * * * 

To say that London Transport’s exhibition of forty years of poster 
designs at the Victoria and Albert is of the highest interest should 
be unnecessary. Anyone with a remote concern in the problems of 
commercial! design knows how very much design standards in this 
country owe to London Transport, and more particularly to the late 
Frank Pick. Other organisations have shown a passing brilliance 
ff equal or greater intensity, but none can boast of a sustained effort 
a period. Nonetheless, I was faintly disappointed by 
this exhibition. Some of the work shown is of no aesthetic interest 
and of minor historical importance. More particularly, the emphasis 
on paintings has led to the inclusion of items which have little to do 
with poster design, and to the suppression of solutions based on 
the mediums of mechanical reproduction, which have been among 
)st striking and satisfactory of London Transport’s contribu- 

1e hoardings. From the complete repertoire, however, we 
joubtless all choose different exhibitions. Kauffer emerges 
clearly than ever as the most considerable designer of the inter- 
War period, and takes his place easily in history with the Lautrecs 
and Beggarstaffs and other early masters, with whose posters the 
Museum authorities have happily prefaced this show. 

M. H. MIppLeton. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tuts gracious spring has added to its proper attractions by borrowing 
from autumn The best of all autumnal prunuses, officially labelled 
autumnalis, flowered at its proper date ; but could not resist the spring 
and flowered in March than November. The fragrant 
guelder did much the same. Those who feared for a too early spring have 
Only here and there is the blossom out before its time, 


more profusely 


feared in vain 
and in the race between leaf-bud and flower-bud the leaves have been 
winning. This is of no little importance, for there is no better protection 


wainst spring frost than abundance of early foliage. Im one regard the 

trong winds synchronised with bursting 
leaf ; and some of the quick hedges appeared to burgeon—as Tennyson 
would say—within a few hours. ‘(he drop scene appeared to inspire thé 
early nesting birds. A thrush in my garden built at quite unusual speed 


ind has been sitting on five eggs in her unduly slender nest at Eastertide, 


season galloped into maturity 


, 
fender Blossom 
In a highly optimistic prognostic of the prospects on farms of all sorts 
it was said the other day that the tree fruits promised well. After 


to the nearest tree, a Louise Bonne pear, and counted 
They numbered 360 or 


a 
hearing this I went 
the blossoms on one very small lower bough 


more. Blossom is plentiful on pear, plum and apple ; but it gives no indi- 
cation whatever of the crop to be harvested. I doubt whether there ever 


was a year when apple-blossom in an orchard was not sufficient for a good, 

bumper, crop, though an occasional tree may fail. I possess a 
ee that always out-flowers most of its neighbours, but the largest 
am inclined to 


even a 
quince tr 
number of quinces it has yet yielded is exactly one! I 


think that (frosts and the Three Icemen aside) the most jmportant pre- 
liminary to a good crop is the right degree of sun and moisture through the 
fertilising period. Swarms of bees are of little use if the conditions are not. 
suitable to the pollen. However, wealth of blossom, certainly con- 


a most welcome sight. Is there any flowering 
? 


spicuous this Easter, is 
the commercial 


shrub in the decorative list more beautiful than 
Apple-trees are as fair to look on as most of the crabs, much grown 
reasons. Perhaps an exception should be made in favour 
red-flowered, red-fruited Eleyi. 


purely aesthetic 


of the red-leafed, 


A Sleep-breaking Chaffinch 


A quaint S.O.S. for advice reaches me from Sussex, thus: “ Could 
you help us? Since the last week of January, we have been dis- 
turbed by a chaffinch. He pecks at our windows from about 5.30 a.m, 





He makes such a noise it is impossible 
We feed the birds 

outside the kitchen, but he does not peck the panes there. He goes from 
one bedroom to the others, hall, and both sitting-rooms. The windows are 
covered with beak and wing marks and never look clean. We put out things 
tu scare him, bur it is all of no use.” Such curious manias, if in a less 
aggravated form, are not rare. The usual explanation is that the bird sees 
either flies on the inside of the pane, or a reflection of himself. The reflec 
tion is the most plausible theory. It might very well annoy an abnormally 
Such a reflection might very well appear only at certain 
It seems to be always the more pugnacious sex that 
The counterfeit presentment of a cat has been suggested 


to lunch-time—hardly ever later 
to sleep. He also hurls his body against the panes. 


pugnacious bird. 
hours of the day. 
does these things. 


as a cure. 


Rus in Urbe 

What excellent opportunities for tasting the sweet o” the year are opert 
to the Londoner! Even the exhibitions show that spring feeling. For 
example, though I have not yet seen it, I have received most enthusiastic 
accounts of the show of miniature bird and animal studies by an airman, 
Squadron Leader H. E. Hervey, M.C., at the Medici Gallery, 7, Grafton 
Street. The fascinating models are of a new sort. As Tennyson in his 
old age wished he had seen in his youth such cases of birds as decorate the 
South Kensington Museum, an elderly poet might sigh over the late 
appearance of these dainty and accurate models. The exhibition is open tll 
May 7th. The bluebells at Kew are as well-placed as in the wild ; but what 
is being done for the river-path thereabouts, which was the best of 
iny naturalist ? Its reparation has been too long deferred. Ag 
they are always off before the pistol, getting a start of 
latitude. 





Vv ilks for 
to the parks in general 
a week or more over the country in comparable 
In the Garden 

Ihe fight is as bitter 
manures and those who do not ; 


between those who believe in 
but one detail of agreement is general: 
1 small dose of sulphate, just a stem, does give 
many plants, especially the spring cabbage, a flying start. No flower hag 
into favour, than the annual carnations, Enfant de 
Be it remembered that when the central shoot rises 
W. Beacu THOMAS. 


as ever 


pinch or two near the 
come more suddenly 
Nice and the rest 

to some height disbudding is almost necessary. 
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LETTERS TO 


SANATORIUM STUDENTS 


Sir.—Owing to wandering, the Spectator of March 25th reached me 
belatedly I opened it in the Roman Forum, and in the beautiful 
poring silence of that dead world read Mr. Derek Lindsay’s article, 
Sanatorium Students, on the Undergraduate Page. I have been watching 
the Editor’s experiment with much interest and some disappointment. 
Where are the young Macaulays to provoke, with their sudden appearance, 
an editor’s blood pressure ? Mr. Lindsay’s admirable and moving con- 
iribution raises one’s hope. 

It had for me a certain poignancy. Over forty years ago I bankrupted 
myself for a month by purchasing a small book of poems. Moved by 
Intense enthusiasm, I wrote to its author. There followed a correspond- 
ence from a Montana sanatorium. “I am surrounded by gloomy firs, 
very different from pines,” wrote James Elroy Flecker, and I was happy 
Jater to think that a boy's praise had given pleasure to one for whom 
Fame had not arrived and the Dark Angel was waiting. I did not 
foresee then that I was destined to follow around a friend in his brave 
pilgrimage, to become familiar with X-ray photographs, discussions on 
pneumo-thorax operations, and witness the quiet gallantry of an army 
waging war with incredible high spirits. Rollier’s noble experiment in 
heliotherapy at Leysin, the sanatoria of Switzerland, France and England, 
all these passed in review, with the same lesson of high courage every- 
where. “ The Swiss are so dull,” says someone. Let him spend a few 
weeks on that defiant range above the Rhéne Valley and learn what 
cheerful, indomitable fighters they are, and have been since De Bello 
Gallico. 

Mr. Lindsay's comments on the international atmosphere of his 
sanatorium emphasise a thought often with me in these days of squabbling 
statesmen, endless conferences and committees whose result seems to be 
the progressive reduction of the Five Freedoms to none at all. If only 
they would spend an hour in the admonishing silence of the Roman 
Ferum, and learn what Horace told us two thousand years ago: 

“Quo pater Aeneas, quo dives Tullus et Ancus, 
Pulvis et umbra sumus, 
Quis scit, an adticiant hodiernae crastina summae 

Tempora di superi?” 
Better perhaps than an hour in the Roman Forum would be a bed in a 
Swiss sanatorium, There our peripatetic disputants might learn the 
accommodating spirit and gallant unselfishness found by Mr. Lindsay ; in 
life so little, near death so large—I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Rome CrciL ROBERTS. 
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THE EDITOR 


L’AFFAIRE KRAVCHENKO 


Sik,—Let me assure your correspondent Monsieur Jean Bailhache tha 
though in my article L’Affaire Kravchenko I tried to be objective, ] 
laid no claim to be impartial. It was as impossible to be impartial 
about the Kravchenko case as it must have been to be so about the 
Dreyfus case. To have been impartial about either would have been to 
follow in the footsteps of the mayor-elect who, in his inaugural speech, 
promised in his term of office te “follow the narrow path that leads 
between right and wrong.” 

None of the non-Communist correspondents attending the trial 
appeared to regard Albert Kahn’s testimony as in the least important— 
except in so far as it aided the plaintiff ; indeed, Maitre Izard thanked 
him in court for the “great service” he had rendered Kravchenko, 
Mr. Kahn admitted that he had never been to Russia, and never read 
the article by the legendary Sim Thomas, which formed one of the grounds 
for the action, and whereas the defendants attacked Kravchenko as 
tool of the American Secret Service, Mr. Kahn claimed that he was 
a Nazi agent. It is true that Mr. Kahn introduced some gaiety int 
the proceedings by comparing I Chose Freedom to the Kinsey Report, 
but was that really “important testimony ” ? 

As to the French witnesses, Monsieur Farge and Monsieur d’Astier 
de la Vigerie (to take two examples) may have been very eminent 
members of the resistance movement. But all the first said was that he 
regarded the defendants as men of good will; while the declaration of 
the second that Kravchenko would have been arrested in Algiers in 1944, 
with the unanimous approval of the Provisional Government, if he had 
given his New York Times interview there, was promptly repudiated 
by two of Monsieur d’Astier’s Cabinet colleagues, Socialists André Philip 
and. André le Trocquer. 

I see that Monsieur Bailhache holds the view that to challenge the 
Communist Party is only to strengthen it. I have noticed no particular 
satisfaction in the French Communist Press at the success before Judge 
Kurkheim of Kravchenko’s challenge.-—Yours faithfully, 

Panis. TANYA MATTHEWS. 

, 


CHARLES THE MARTYR 


Sirn,—The defenders of Charles I are clearly at issue between themselves 
Canon Smyth admits the king’s political duplicity ; Dr. Esmé Wingfield- 
Stratford denies it. Canon Smyth says that the Church of England has 
already made the executed king a saint; Dr. Esmé Wingfield-Stratford 
is willing to leave the decision to God. My own interest in the controversy 
(and I do not think I over-simplify the issue) is this: Could the king’s 
word be trusted ? If it couldn’t, is he a fit subject for canonisation ? 

The king’s word could not be trusted. Most of his defenders admit 
so much. Canon Smyth calls it “ political duplicity.” Other apologists, 
at the tercentenary of his execution, called it “ political perfidy.” Another 
$ at pains to point out that his “ untruthfulness ... differed widely from 
his son’s unblushing deceit.” But I agree with Dr. Albert Peel that all 
this talk of “ political perfidy ” and “ political duplicity ” is a euphemism 
for royal lying. His word could not be trusted—a terrible thing in any 
man, but especially so in a king. From September, 1624, when he 
secretly promised to grant concessions to recusants which, in April, he 
had solemnly declared to the Parliament he would not grant, until the 
very shadow of the scaffold fell upon him, the undependability of his 
word found frequent illustration. Even his friends knew it. Strafford 
might well have said: “Put not your trust in Princes.” Whether the 
euphemism or the frank word best defines this serious defect in ch 
s a matter of taste, but people on both sides of this controversy aft 
clear about the double-dealing they variously describe. 


yaracter 


Is such a man a fit subject for canonisation ? I cannot think it. If 
one makes every allowance possible for the stormy times, the clash 0 
principles in which he was involved, the intrigue and subterfuges which 
some will think were forced upon him by what he called “ playing his 
game,” he still falls short of any serious standards of sanctity. Its 
this, in part, which makes the present discussion of more than historical 
nterest. If the word “saint” is not to be soiled for all the Churct 
by misuse or light use, it does not belong to this executed king. A taste 
for art, a pure home life and a fine dignity in dying, are all admirable 
but they do not make a saint Even if we allow that he could have 
aved his life and his crown by sacrificing episcopacy, it still does nel 
stablish his sanctity in face of so grave a moral defect. 
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The Eastern Church apart, no non-Roman Church has set out W 
real precision, I believe, the conditions a candidate for canonisation 
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THE 


expected fulfil, and most Churches leave it to God (Who alone makes 
<gints) to recognise them as well. Bur it is unthinkable that any attempt 
ision will omit the highest moral standards, or put the conditions 
that a man guilty of deliberate duplicity can make the grade. 
Saints have churches dedicated to them and receive the invocations 
of some of the faithful. Is it widely believed, even in the Church of 
England, that Charles Stuart could sustain all that ? 

Canon Smyth, my courteous neighbour, will forgive me if I conclude 
with what may seem an irrelevance. All Christendom is in debt to the 
Anglican Church. Others beside Newman would say of her: “O mother 
of saints ! © school of the wise ! O nurse of the heroic ! Of whom went 
forth, in whom have dwelt, memorable names to spread the truth abroad, 
or to cherish and illustrate it at home !” Why, in all this galaxy, select for 
canonisation ome man, and one for whom his honest friends have to 
apologise on a moral issue? Forgive a Methodist for saying that John 
Wesley would far better support the lofty réle-—Sincerely yours, 

W. E. SANGSTER. 

The Methodist Church, Westminster Central Hall, W.1. 
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EUROPE IN AFRICA 


Sir.—If, as Mr. Friedman seems to maintain in his letter of April 8th, 
colonial Powers are already “ accountable” to the United Nations, they 
surely do not become less so merely as a consequence of creating a 
piece of machinery such as the Anglo-French West African organisation 
suggested in my article. It is neither mecessary nor desirable that 
” be written into every inter-governmental organisation 
concerned with the affairs of dependent territories. So far as_ this 
particular case is concerned, the balance of argument does not seem 
to me to justify either (1) enlarging such an organisation by including 
n it Powers which have no responsibilities in the area or (2) seeking 
to make it “accountable” to the United Nations in some way over 
ind above the extent to which the individual Powers are already so 
ccountable 

Mr. Friedman seems to think failure to adopt either or both of these 
lternatives equivalent to abandoning international accountability. On 
the contrary, it seems to me to leave “ accountability ” exactly where it 
s at present. Without these alternatives, Mr. Friedman considers such 
in organisation would fail to secure “an atmosphere free of internal 
tension” and would lose the “ negative and critical” contributions of 
certain Powers My view is that the adoption of either alternative, so 
far from producing an atmosphere conducive to co-operation, would, in 
just as effectively as has been done in the 
fourth committee or the Trusteeship Council itself (where, incidentally, 
many signs of the “ganging-up”™” which Mr. Friedman distrusts may 
now be detected, for cet animal est méchant, quand on Ilattaque il se 
iéfend). I am entirely content to leave anyone who cares to look at 
he proceedings of the Trusteeship Council or the fourth committee to 
ecide which of these views is more consonant with the facts.—Yours, &c., 

KENNETH ROBINSON. 


“ accountability 


fact, destroy any chance of it, 


Oxford. 
THE HIROSHIMA BOMB 
Sik,—Janus, discussing Mr. H. L. Stimson’s On Active Service in the 


Spectator of April 8th, seems to take the line that Mr. Stmson has proved 
his case that the U.S. and ourselves were justified by our actions at 
Hiroshin ind Nagasaki. 
n The Church and the Atom (Note 2, p. 48) we have: “If 
report does not lie, the bombing was attended by a breach of the laws 
f war. There may have been objections to giving the Japanese specific 
atomic energy ; but since the Allies had 
sts containing the names of thirty-five cities that might expect 
ttack from the air—lists that included neither Hiroshima nor Nagasaki— 
their attack on those two cities was not morally justified. They put out 
these lists ostensibly, and no doubt genuinely, in order to enable the 


warning of the coming use of 


published 


Mhabitants of the cities named to escape while there was time.” In the 
Franck Report to the U.S. Secretary of War, June, 1945, we find: “If 
he U.S. were to be the first to release this new means of indiscriminate 
estrucuon On mankind, she would sacrifice public support throughout the 
world, precipitate the race for armaments, and prejudice the possibility 
f re ng an international agreement on the public control of such 
Neape Yours faithfully, H. W. HecksTALL-SMITH. 
Duffus, Morayshire. 

[Jan vrites: I did not discuss the question of justification at all 
I was simply concerned to show that there was no ground for the 


ggestion that atomic bombs were dropped when they were dropped 
keep Russia from entering the war.] 
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Sir,—In the Spectator of April 8th, Janus states that the loss of life 
at Hiroshima was 30,000. This figure does net agree with the official 
figures published by the occupying authorities and quoted in the Report 
of the British Mission to Japan, p. 18, para. 84, issued by His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office ; the official figure is 78,150. The figures for Nagasaki 
taken from the same publication would appear to be about 34,000, and 
perhaps Janus meant Nagasaki when he wrote Hiroshima.—Yours faith- 
fully, B. R. Kemp. 


40 Quarry Park Road, Cheam, Surrey. 


JOBS FOR ARTS GRADUATES 


Sixn,—Whilst sympathising with the difficulties experienced by the writer 
of Dead End? I cannot help thinking that she is allowing the natural 
impatience and despair of youth to darken her outlook unduly. Surely 
it is rare for men or women in artistic and intellectual walks of life to 
jump straight away into perfect jobs ? There must be a period of trial 
mid gaining experience, perhaps even of drudgery. 

I know of women Arts graduates at a South African university who 
have been told that a knowledge of shorthand and typing is essential 
to obtain the kind of positions they hoped for. Apparently they are far 
from feeling frustrated or dismayed by this. And they are prepared to 
accept some dull work at first, until they can get their feet on the rungs 
of the ladder leading to higher posts. At the same time they realise that, 
although shorthand and typing may be necessary adjuncts, the jobs they 
desire in historical or literary research, journalism, broadcasting, the 
highest kinds of secretaryships, or whatever may be their ambition, would 
be unobtainable without a degree. Shorthand and typing alone would get 
them nowhere. 

I hope that in good time Miss Houston will find that, not only has the 
Arts degree brought her congenial work, but also that it has enriched and 
broadened her personal life to an enviable extent.—Yours faithfully, 


Loxwoed, Sussex. H. A. SCHABBEL. 


THE PERPLEXED VOTER 


I make the correspondence on this subject an excuse for 
returning to the charge? Mr. Trevelyan truly says that the issue at 
the next election will be Socialism. But it ought not to be, and, under 
a logical system, would not be. If distrust and dislike of our present 
masters continue to grow, doubtless we shall soon have a Conservative 
Government which wil! misrepresent national opinion as grossly, almost, 
as the Socialist Government misrepresents it now. By proportional repre- 
sentation we should obtain—indeed we should at this moment enjoy—a 
Government of the centre comparable with that French Government, 
the fruit of preportional representation, which, having saved France from 
dictatorship, is beginning to make her prosperous. 

The approved reply to my argument is that in this country proportional 
representation will not work, Who says so? People who like tags and 
catchwords. Everywhere I meet Conservatives—and Conservative Mem- 
bers of Parliament amongst them—who are coming to a different opimion. 
To be sure, most Socialists seem to find distressing the thought of sharing 
power, and perhaps still more so the thought of sharing places. But 
Liberals, or rather the Liberal bosses, are most to blame. They have 
everything to gain by fair representation. And I am persuaded they 
could have it by adopting the well-tried methods of the Suffragists. Let 
them announce that they will oppose by all means whatever government 
happens to be in power until P.R. Only they must realise 
that opposing the Government means co-operating with the Opposition. 
This, apparently, is what our bosses cannot stomach. Are they too 


Sir,—May 


is conceded 





Conservative ?—Yours faithfully, CuivE Bé.. 
Charleston, Firle, Lewes. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Hopkins and Roosevelt (ID 


The White House Papers of Harry L. Hopkins. Vol, If, 1942-45, 
Edited by Robert E. Sherwood. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s.) 


THOUGH not less enthralling than the first, this second part of 
Mr, Sherwood’s “ intimate history ” has a somewhat different quality. 
Having already drawn the characters of his two leading actors, he 
proceeds to tell the story of these crucia] years mainly in terms of 
the documents at his disposal. The great conferences at which the 
course of the war and the setting of the peace were decided, the 
vicissitudes of the plans for the North African and the Normandy 
landings, the fluctuating relations between Roosevelt, Churchill and 
Stalin, the “ unaccountable miscalculation and misinformation” that 
produced the deal with Darlan, the elaborate interplay between the 
political and military factors affecting every major decision, are 
set forth clearly and cogently. The official records and memoranda 
are woven into the narrative with masterly skill, lavishly illuminated 
by Hopkins’s pithy notes and reports, and by the author’s penetrating 
observation. In a sense it is a less intimate narrative. Mr. Sherwood 
was no longer living the daily life of the White House. As his own 
distinguished war service took him far afield, he was not always a 
spectator of the events which he records. His pen runs with the 
same candour, humour and sharpness of phrase, but at times with 
a self-imposed restraint, which invariably tantalises the reader. 

To the student who seeks to understand the American approach 
to international affairs nothing is more important than the light 
which this volume, like the first, casts on the constitutional difficul- 
ties which beset it. The peculiar authority of Harry Hopkins was 
largely the result of the shortcomings of the State Department, “ full 
of leaks as well as cracks.” The imperative need in time of war 
for a President of Roosevelt’s dominant personality was the outcome 
of “the people’s lack of confidence in the Congress to rise above 
the level of picayune parochialism.” Without that there would have 
been no third term and no fourth term. Although Roosevelt him- 
self and Truman after him have done something to bridge the 
constitutional gulf between the White House and Capitol Hill by 
associating Congressional leaders with foreign policy, few Americans 
would quarrel with Mr. Sherwood’s judgement that “our need for 
great men in the Presidency will continue, and our need for great 
men in the Congress will increase.” 

In the final analysis everything depended, and still depends, on 
“the solitary power of the President.” In the end that terrific 
burden wore down even the abounding vitality and optimism of 
Roosevelt. Things began to go awry, as his grip began to slip in 
the last year of his life. During most of it he was deprived of 
the vigilant eye and incisive judgement of Harry Hopkins, worn out, 
too, by his gallant battle against mortal sickness. “The awful 
responsibility that had been piling up, and piling up for so many 
years,” finally crushed the President. “The fears and the hopes 
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of hundfeds of millions of human beings throughout the world had 
been bearing down upon the mind of one man, until the pressure 
was more than mortal tissue could withstand.” That was the price 
which all great Presidents are apt to pay. 

The main impression left by this book is of the towering stature 
of Franklin Roosevelt, both as statesman and strategist. He made 
political mistakes, but his vision of the objectives of the war and 
the immense changes it heralded in the world was unique. His 
grasp of military problems and his readiness on occasions to over- 
ride his powerful Chiefs of Staff were as outstanding in his case as 
with Churchill and Stalin, who had undergone a much longer 
apprenticeship in war. But there is one supreme question which 
remains unanswered. Did he reach any real understanding with the 
Russians at Yalta, and, if so, how was it so disastrously dissipated > 

There is no doubt that both Roosevelt and Churchill, neither of 
them innocents in politics, were convinced that they had come-to 
a solid agreement with Stalin on the framing of a new world order. 
As Hopkins put it, “we really believed in our hearts that this was 
the dawn of the new day we had al] been praying for and talking 
about for so many years.” And yet within a month the Crimean 
sunshine faded into the early dusk of a winter’s day. Had Stalin 
been overridden by the Politburo? Or had the words exchanged 
meant different things in English and in Russian? Or was it all 
just a monstrous fraud “with Roosevelt and Churchill as the un- 
witting dupes”? It is clear from Hopkins’s last conversations in 
Moscow that Stalin never intended anything but a puppet régime in 
Poland. He may have been reasonably aggrieved, as were the British, 
by the abrupt termination of Lend-Lease. The American blunder 
over the admission of the Argentine to the United Nations and the 
uproar over the announcement of seats for the Ukraine and White 
Russia—“ one of the worst all-around botches of the war ”—may 
well have irritated him. But were those the real reasons for the 
growing frigidity of Russia’s attitude to the West? Against all 
his previous inclination, Harry Hopkins, who had fought so passion- 
ately to promote American-Russian friendship, wrote in the last 
days of his life that the real difference lay in “our fundamental 
notions of human liberty.” That, and not any quarrel over Socialism 
and capitalism, was the crux of the relations between Russia and 
the United States. Perhaps he meant that, after all, there could 
have been no real understanding at Yalta, and that, had Roosevelt 
lived, he too would have reached the same conclusion. That may 
be the melancholy answer. HAROLD BUTLER. 


The Parish and Literature 
Mrs, Gatty and Mrs, Ewing. By Christabel Maxwell. (Constable. 15s.) 


PAROCHIAL life in the nineteenth century seems to have acted as 
a forcing ground for women writers. Amongst the multifarious 
claims of village, church and family there was still time to turn 
aside and become an authoress. Jane Austen and the Brontés are 
illustrious names that spring immediately to the mind ; Mrs. Gaskell, 
Charlotte Yonge and Frances Trollope among lesser lights. 
Margaret Gatty and her daughter Juliana Ewing, the subjects of a 
new biography written by their descendant Mrs. Maxwell, are perfect 
examples of this type of undeterrable authoress. 

Mrs. Gatty, the daughter of Nelson’s chaplain, married a clergy- 
man and settled down to live in a Yorkshire rectory and to rear 
eight children. Lack of money started her off writing, and once 
begun she produced a steady stream of works, consisting mainly of 
books for children, until the end of her life. A breakdown in health 
and a prolonged visit to Hastings suggested a further interest, and 
the study of seaweed became her favourite and all-absorbing hobby. 
She valued more than any other fame the naming of a “ worm or 
sea serpent” Gattia Spectabilis in her honour (“a most interesting 
and beautiful beast”), and her two-volume work British Seaweeds, 
published in 1872, is read and appreciated still. Mrs. Maxwell goes 
so far as to call her grandmother a frustrated Madame Curie ; but 
to the Gatty children algology was chiefly a fruitful source of family 
jokes. Privacy was not one of the amenities of Victorian family 
life, if indeed of family life in any age, and when Mrs. Gatty wanted 
to look for seaweeds she set out to do so accompanied by “ Alfred, 

. seven children, two nurses and the cook.” Only a real vocation 
could survive so much competition. 

As time went on Juliana Gatty, the future Mrs. Ewing, stepped 
into her niche of favourite sister, her mother’s literary assistant, 
collaborator and secretary, and authcress in her own right. As the 
creator of Fackanapes, A Flat Iron for a Farthing, Mary’s Meadow 
and many other children’s stories, she is far better known to us than 
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“HAASE TEATS 


’ H. E. Bates 


THE JACARANDA TREE 


“ All colour, all adventure, all vivid 
beauty and terror and excitement . . . 
Much his best book ” ROSE MACAULAY 
(B.B.C.) “ Genius. Yes, that is the 
only word” RICHARD CHURCH (John 
O’London’s) “ Magnificent piece of 
story-telling” G. w. sisHop (Daily 
Telegraph) 9/6 net 


John Garden 
ALL ON 
A SUMMER’S DAY 
“Watch Mr. Garden,” wrote S. P. B. 


Mais, reviewing his first book Six 
To Ten, * This is a first novel of very 


remarkable quality . .. Mr. Garden 
knows how to write and how to weave 
a plot” 86 net 


Cc. E. Vulliamy 
PRODWIT’S 
GUIDE TO WRITING 
“A very entertaining piece of satire— 


a revelation to the simple, a textbook 
for the sly, a deflator of vanities, a 


Sylvia Thompson 


THE PEOPLE OPPOSITE 


“ A novel of our own times, beautifully 
conceived and written” HOWARD 
SPRING (Sunday Graphic) ne 
unostentatious triumph . . . The 
reader’s interest is held from the first 
page to the last ” ELIZABETH BOWEN 


(Tatler) “ Thoroughly enjoyable ; 

warmly human and altogether satis- 

factory *’ SPHERE 8/6 net 
Dan Davin 


ROADS FROM HOME 


A new novel by the author of For The 
Rest Of Our Lives. “ An excellent 
young writer... It has more than 
freshness of scene to commend it; 
it has virtues of compassion and 


humour of its own . . . Genuine and 
moving style ” LIONEL HALE (Observer) 
9/6 net 


Sudhin Ghose 


AND GAZELLES LEAPING 


“ Translating his book from Bengali to 
English he seems to me to have found 


a new current tongue of colour, vitality 


and warmth, something more close to 
life than anything that has come to us 


1949 





Norah Lofts 


A CALF FOR VENUS 


“ A robust and readable tale ” HOWARD 
SPRING (Sunday Graphic) “A crisp 
enjoyable tale, beautifully in period 
without a single archaism, with a 
feminine grace in its telling” SUNDAY 
CHRONICLE “ Packed with vivid inci- 
dent ” JOSEPH TAGGART (Star) 9/6 net 


David Dodge 
SHEAR THE BLACK SHEEP 


“A quick-stepping, cheerfully written 
story of detection . . . Pace, humour, 
excitement ’? G. M. THOMSON (Evening 
Standard) “* Carries Dodge into the 
top flight of thriller writers. He has 
crispness, force, speed, wit”? MAN- 
CHESTER EVENING NEWS 8/6 net 


Maurice Healy 
STAY ME 
WITH FLAGONS 
This “‘ gay and fascinating handbook 
for wine-bibbers,” as the late James 


Agate called it, is now re-issued in a 
new edition with notes by Ian Maxwell 
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THROW ME A BONE 
Eleanor Lothrop 


Or What happens when you marry an archaeologist. “ Mrs. 
Lothrop’s adventures make uproarious reading . . . bounces the 
reader along at a breathless pace and is, well—tonic.” 


C. V. Wedgwood (The Bookman). Illustrated. 15s. 


THE WORLD IS WIDE ENOUGH 


Percy Coates 


“A warm moving semi-antobiography, in which Mr. Coates 
recaptures his footloose youth around the city streets and 
country fair-grounds of England, a chronicle of fresh adven- 


tures.” Lionel Hale (The Observer). 10s. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF ANTOINE ROQUENTIN 
Jean-Paul Sartre 


“The book of a philosopher of European renown into which has 
been put, surely, a good deal of his finest thought.” 
Julia Strachey (New Statesman). 2nd Impression. 9s. 6d. 


LEO TOLSTOY 
Ernest J. Simmons 


“Far and away the most adequate biography of Tolstoy so far 
available.” Malcolm Muggeridge. (Daily Telegraph). “One 
is carried irresistibly along. Professor Simmons shows an equal 
mastery of detail and design.” Edwin Muir (The Observer). 

Illustrated. 25s. 
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The Master Musicians 
Edited by ERIC BLOM 


Biographical and critical studies by leading writers, 
each with calendar of events in the composer’s life, 
table of compositions, bibliography, and illustrations 
from photographs, musical examples, etc. 

19 Volumes on the following: BACH: BEETHOVEN: 
BERLIOZ: BIZET: BRAHMS: DEBUSSY: DVORAK: FAURE: 
HANDEL : MOZART: MUSSORGSKY : PALESTRINA: PURCELL! 
RAVEL: SCHUBERT: SCHUMANN: TCHAIKOVSKY: VERDI: 
WAGNER. : 7s. 6d. net per vol. 


Everyman's Dictionary of Music 
Compiled by ERIC BLOM 
‘The user cannot fail to marvel at the wealth of the 
material, at the concision which brings 10,000 entries 
into the compass of a pocket-book, and at the com- 
piler’s erudition.’ The Times Literary Supplement. 
720 pages. 10s. 6d. net 





Coming April 28 
Cricket in Heaven GERALD BULLETT 


The publishers believe this to be Mr. Bullett’s most 
searching and significant novel. Ina remote English 
town, and in an atmosphere quick with terror, a 
tragic comedy of love and self-love is played out to 
its surprising end. Wrapper design by THOMAS 
DERRICK. 7s. 6d. net 


The Real Bernard Shaw 
MAURICE COLBOURNE 
An important study of G. B. S., his life, his ideas, 
and of all his plays. With a chart showing all the 
details of the first production of the plays, a Shavian 
annary, and 24 pages of photographs. 16s. net 
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548 THE 
her mother. Julie’s story The Brownies was the inspiration both in 
name and the deeds of which it told for the junior branch of the 
Girl Guide movement. 

In her character she embodied all the practical well-doing and 
charity of her mother, a benevolence which, while accepting as 
inevitable that the local children could not learn much because they 
were employed in the “ factories from five in the morning to half- 
past seven at night,” yet caused both mother and daughter to set 
aside a proportion of their earnings for the poor. The claims of 
daily family life were unceasing also, and neither spared herself, to 
the grave detriment of their health. In 1867 Julie married Alexander 
Ewing, the composer of “ Jerusalem the Golden,” and a soldier by 
profession. Marriage did not interfere with her literary output. 
When friends arrived for tea, piano, tables, chairs, every available 
place would be covered by papers, music, books, etc. She would say 
with the utmost unconcern, “Oh! put the tray on the floor.” She 
did not write easily ; the miniature demure simplicity of the finished 
product concealed a multitude of pains and a studied technique ; 
her approach was far more intellectual than that of her mother who, 
when asked by Mr. Gladstone how she found time amongst family 
cares for the concentration required for literary work, was “ puzzled, 
and said something to the effect that it came of itself, or it managed 
itself.” Mrs. Ewing was a meticulous craftsman, and her feeling for 
detail was praised by Caldecott, who said that Mrs, Ewing was so 
graphic she did not need illustrations 

Through the abundant material at her disposal Mrs. Maxwell gives 
an interesting and unpretentious account of the lives of her grand- 
mother and aunt, and of vicarage life. The reader might regret 
perhaps that more is not heard of Mrs. Gatty’s sister Horatia, who 
early showed the family eccentricity and left England, accompanied 
by a cat, a dog and a guitar ; and, too, that we are not shown more 
fully exactly why Ecclesfield Vicarage had such magic for the children 
there that they spent the rest of their lives trying to recreate its 
atmosphere. ALICE ACLAND. 


The Future of the Churches 


The Prospect for Christianity. By K. S. Latourette. (Eyre and 


Spottiswoode. 6s.) 

Few recent achievements have been so remarkable as the production 
during the past dozen years of the seven massive and learned volumes 
of Professor Latourette’s History of the Expansion of Christianity. 
When in the quiet of my college garden he first discussed with me 
the project and disclosed the magnitude and scope of the task, I 
never expected to live to see it completed. And that was before the 
Second World War. Now not only has the last volume been pub- 
lished, but in the smaller work now under review its author has 
completed his survey of the past by estimating the resources and 
possibilities of the present and outlining the hopes and problems of 
the future. 

As a scholar whose field has been the story of a world-wide faith, 
he has much to say of men and movements outside our normal 
purview and of “trends” to which we are scarcely yet responsive. 
As an American he is free from the insularity which sees Christen- 
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dom in terms of Western Europe if not of Britain. As a liberal whose 
orthodoxy does not involve him in the obscurantisms of “ Biblical 
theology,” he can see the temporary pessimism of a war-wearied 
generation against the large movement of world-history, and can 
affirm that it is only a small incident in a process as vast and revoly- 
tionary as the Reformation. All of which makes his book a salutary 
tonic for the English reader who is inevitably depressed by the lack 
of leadership and by the missed opportunities of his own Churches, 
It is a relief to read a book which is not bogy-ridden by fear of 
Communism, nor deeply impressed by Barthianism or the Pope. 
Yet though Professor Latourette surveys fully and carefully the 
resources of Christendom, its assets and difficulties, and the move- 
ments which seem to him characteristic and significant, and does so 
with an evident mastery such as no other author could possess, yet 
it may be questioned whether the limits which he has imposed upon 
himself here as in his monumental History do not seriously impair 
the value of his forecast. He is concerned with the Churches rather 
than with their environment; with their actual membership and 
growth (or decline) in numbers rather than with their ethos and 
quality ; with their mass-impact in representing so many millions 
of men rather than with their influence upon human thought and life 
cutside their own immediate fellowship. Thus, though he gives 
full recognition to the effects of Christian activism and missions upon 
the spread of civilisation, he does not deal with those deeper and 
perhaps more crucial issues which confront Christendom in relation 
to totalitarian sociologies and materialistic science. Can any religious 
“prospect” be satisfactory which attaches more importance to the 
political prestige of a State than to the scholarship and devotion of 
a church, which assumes as does this book that “the waning of 
Anglicanism will follow the decline of Great Britain” or that “ the 
British Dominions have had such small populations that they will 
probably not loom large in determining the future trends of world- 
wide Christianity ”"—as if God were identical with big battalions ? 
Can we forecast the future of Christendom without asking how the 
Churches are facing the problems raised by critical studies, by 
scientific discoveries, by political and ethical issues like Communism 
or birth-control or war ? Must we not measure rather than weigh ? 
_ It would be unfair and untrue to say that Professor Latourette 
ignores these deeper problems. But his book is not mainly con- 
cerned with them. C. E. Raven. 


Victorian Conglomerate 


Ideas and Beliefs of the Victorians. By Contributors to the B.B.C. 
Third Programme. (Sylvan Press. 21s.) 

Tuis book, very pleasantly produced, contains a series of talks from 
the B.B.C. Third Programme given by fifty well-chosen, and in some 
cases eminent, speakers. Whether such an ambitious experiment 
was completely successful is a matter of opinion. Many of these 
talks were carefully prepared, authoritative and eloquent. Others 
were merely occasional pieces concocted by busy men with a mini- 
mum of trouble; and a few of them, for one reason or another, were 
conspicuously inadequate. After hearing the talks and reading them 
in print, one is reluctantly driven to the conclusion that the best 
way of understanding the beliefs and ideas of the Victorians is to 
apply to the Victorians themselves. 

A second-hand presentation of what is so easily accessible has 
obvious disadvantages. Prejudice intrudes, the tendency to assess 
and arbitrate will often take the place of objective examination and 
analysis, and it is not every man who can resist the temptation t 
show off at the microphone. And the result, very clearly shown in 
this volume, is not so much an authentic presentation of the 
Victorian idea as the presentation of modern ideas concerning the 
Victorians. It is also quite obvious that if these fifty contributors 
could assemble in vociferous debate there would be the most energetic 
and lively burst of disagreement on every one of the subjects under 
discussion. The ultimate effect, therefore, is that of being presented 
with a rather formidable though elaborate pudding in which, if there 
are many luscious plums, many rich components of intellectual nutti- 
tion, there are also many grim accidentals of grit or glass, many 
desquamated and ugly chips from the inside of a rusty pot. 

On the other hand it is highly important to remember the extreme 
difficulties of concentration, and also the responsibility of the Director 
in choosing, so far as he was able, people whose voices were not 
offensive and who had some knowledge of studio technique. Bearing 
in mind these important considerations, I fancy it will be 
conceded that the broadcasting side was arranged with a very high 
degree of skill. But the question remains, whether the series did 
actually provide any notable accretion to the knowledge of intelligent 
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Hugh Massingham: 
Tue Best Days 


“A rare delight. A very good book. I suspect that 
Mr. Massingbam may turn out to be a major novelist.”— 
News Chronicle. 

“ An original novel. A picture whose angle and lighting are 
Mr. Massingham’s ; and, as such, unique.”"—ELIZABETH BOWEN, 
10/6 net 


Observer. 


Hugh MacLennan: 
THe PRECIPICE 


“ Behind Lucy's quiet reserve lies the repressions of small-town 
Canadian Calvinism, while Stephen reflects the thrust and 
immaturity of young Anierica. This spiritual background gives 
to their story more than a private significance, but without 
lessening their actuality as persons. It is admirably told with a 


fine, clear-eyed sympathy.”— Manchester Guardian. 12/6 net 


Emile Cammaerts: 


Tue Devit Takes Toe CHAIR 


“ A lively and well characterised allegory (in which) the values 
of Christianity are triumphantly asserted.”—Sunday Times. 
“Full of good things. Should furnish many topics for 


discussion.” — The Guardian. 7/6 net 


Lancelot L. Whyte: 


Tue Unirary PRINCIPLE 
In Paysics AND BroLocy 


The author of The Next Development in Man and Everyman 
Looks Forward applies the lessons of those books to the physical 
12/6 net 


and biologic al sciences. 


ati: CRESSET PRES S ssesssesseeseesseeseesee? 


Dodie 
“T CAPTURE 
THE CASTLE’ 


“ Whether she asks us to look at a candle-lit dinner table, or 
a summer morning, or at swans on a moat, she gives us new 
eyes for old loveliness." —SYLVIA LYND in the Bookman. 


“As rich in charm and sentiment as an English spring is 
full of blossom.”—-GEORGE BISHOP in the Daily Telegraph. 

“ A sparkling comedy.”—RALPH STRAUS in the Sunday 
Times. 


“I defy any normal person not to enjoy this novel quite 
hugely."—-ANGELA MILNE in the Observer. 


“It might well have been called ‘I capture the reading 


publie.” "—DANIEL GEORGE in the Daily Express. 


50,000 copies in print. Book Society Choice. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
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OLD CHURCHES 
AND MODERN 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


by 
A. D. R. CAROE 


Illustrated. 18s. net 


A large number of war-damaged churches are 
now awaiting restoration. This book, by an 
architect who has had much experience in this 
type of work, will be found of the greatest 
assistance by all who may be responsible, 
whether as technicians or as members of parish 
organisations, for such labours of reparation. 
It contains, also, much to interest those who 
value the architectural heritage of our island. 
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Comparative Education 


A Study of Educational Factors and Traditions 
by NICHOLAS HANS 


Part I Natural Factors, 
Part II Religious Factors. 


Part III Secular Factors. 
Part IV Education in Four Democracies. 


In the International Library of Sociology 21s. net. 


Practical Ethics 


by MARY STURT, M.A., and 
MARGARET HOBLING, M.A. 
In this book two authors, one a psychologist and the other 


a theologian, try to see how psychology can be applied to 
the problems of making men virtuous, 18s. net. 


English Pottery and Porcelain 

The English Ceramic Circle’s Exhibition Catalogue 1948. 
With a Foreword by BERNARD RACKHAM 
With 120 plates in monochrome illustrating about 550 
specimens and three plates in colour. Edition limited to 


1000 numbered copies of which Nos. 7-1000 are for sale. 
Demy to £0 Os. net. 
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people. Or, to be more precise, whether such piecemeal treatment, 
even when supplemented by a number of carefully selected readings, 
could within the limits of its own design provide anything more 
than a series of inchoate and unresolved impressions. Again, it is 
not easy to imagine the kind of listener and the kind of reader who 
can be greatly stimulated by such a series. Intellectual people found 
little in the talks, apart from the prejudices of the broadcasters, with 
which they were not previously familiar ; while listeners of a more 
ordinary type were deterred by what they supposed to be the “ high- 
brow ” quality of these little exhibitions. 

None the less, the volume is important ; not so much as a record 
of the Victorians, but as a record of modern historical procedures 
and of modern thought applied retrospectively. It contains eighteen 
or twenty essays of the very highest quality by persons of supreme 
intellectual or scientific eminence, and on that account, if for no 
other, it is a book to be treated with respect and—in parts at least— 
read with pleasure. Its weakness, the essential weakness of the talks 
themselves, is a weakness in strategy with a corresponding loss in 
tactical achievement. The chopping-up is too arbitrary ; some of the 
pieces are too large for the time allowed to the talkers, and others 
are too ambiguous to justify separate examination. Were I to dis- 
criminate in these matters I should be rightly accused of the most 
intolerable arrogance, and that is why I have refrained from any 
mention of individuals and of individual performance. 

Like the series, the book must be judged as a whole; and as a 
whole its very nature precludes uniformity of texture and involves 
much that is questionable and of limited competence. But these 
irregularities were to be expected where so many contributors were 
chosen, and where the level of the best was clearly above the attain- 
ment of those less gifted or less knowledgeable. If, instead of the 
fifty contributors, fifteen or a dozen had been selected for longer 
talks, and a wider field, the result might have been more satisfactory. 
We are too close to the Victorians, and we are hearing a great deal 
too much about them. Moreover, what is meant by “ Victorian ” ? 
Is it a phase in history or is it a group of mental attributes ? If the 
latter, we have plenty of living examples. Could we not be taken 
for a tour in the Middle Ages or among the Elizabethans by way 
of a change ? 

C. E. VULLIAMY. 


Essays in Experience 
A Bow at a Venture. By Angus Watson. (Independent Press. 8s. 6d.) 


No one, I suppose, can do the Samuel Smiles trick in modern dress 
without being dubbed unctuous and pious. Why unction and piety 
are deadweights in the essayists’ market is a mystery of manners. 
Sir Angus Watson’s book has got an ample supply of each, but yet 
it manages most skilfully to be light-handed, shrewd and agile. 
That may be because it is unpretentious and companionable—a 
mixture of “ Look here, my boy, when I was your age,” with “ Yes, 
I know things are different today, but .. .” 

These forty-five short essays remind me of the pieces the late 
Lord Riddell used to publish for the edification of the young between 
the two wars. They are the wisdom of a brilliant man of business 
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| The Life and Journal of Eugenie de Guerin 
| 


“Succeeds admirably .. . will give pleasure... to those 
who find solace in the slow movements of a proud and solitary 
mind.’’—HAROLD NICOLSON in the Observer. 

** Appeals... to that section of the English public which 
is in love with the Bronte sisters.","—DENIS SAURAT in 
John O’London’s Weekly. 

“«Impeccable editing . . . wise objectivity in judgement.”— 


ILLTUD EVANS, O.P., in Time and Tide. 15s. net 
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who has carved out a working philosophy for himself and jg 
genuinely anxious to pass it on to others, There is a dash or two 
of Arnold Bennett’s How to Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day 
and, quite, unashamedly, there is Sir Angus Watson the preacher. 
Here is Christian humanism at its best, matched with a devout mind 
and a believing heart. Sir Angus enjoys himself in the pulpit. His 
essays on Does God Intervene ?, Evangelism and Emotionalism, Why 
I Believe in Foreign Missions, Fonah’s Sea Dragon, Walking by 
Faith, are models of their kind. In The Spiritual Insolvency of 
Mr. H. G. Wells there is the germ of an idea worth expanding. | 
fancy Sir Angus would lay a great deal to Mr. Wells’s charge for the 
break in faith which he discerns in modern Britain. 

Naturally one turns in such a personal book as this to the essays 
which are autobiographical. I put What Lasts in Life first amongst 
this group of essays. ? 

“ What fun it was to build the first little nest, when our rent was 
only £30 and our total furnishing bill less than £400; what an 
excitement when the first baby came, followed by three others, who 
have given us something that no money can buy, and who have 
provided added enrichment for every year as the time passes. Is 
there any poverty, I wonder, greater than that of a home in which 
there are no children? Is there any attitude to life more tragic 
than that of a couple who, because of their selfish outlook on life, 
endeavour to escape the riches of parenthood ?” 

Another essay, almost as good, is My Conscience and My fob: 

“When I was a boy my father once said to me: ‘ You cannot 
always hope to live on good terms with other folk, but under no 
circumstances can you afford to live on bad terms with yourself, 
and that, of course, is true. The great adventure of life is not only 
that of making a living, but of making a life, and the second task 
is a greater one than the first.” 

There is a politic-economic group of essays—Why I am Not a State 
Socialist, The Evolution of Industry and Was Karl Marx Right? 
Some of these essays, even if they raise questions which are not 
sufficiently followed through, leave the reader in no doubt about 
the author’s position. Sir Angus is a twentieth-century man sporting 
the colours of individualism and believing they will yet gallop home 
to the winning-post. This book, which will have a strong appeal 
to a varied assembly of readers, has one guiding inspiration. It 
is a luminous testimony to the author’s personal evangelical Christian 
faith, and a revelation of him as a captain of the Puritan tradition in 
British life. The book also displays Sir Angus Watson as a lively 
commentator on the passing and permanent in life as he sees it. 
Ceci NoRTHCOTT. 


The Elizabethan Household 


Delightes for Ladies. By Sir Hugh Plat. With Introductions by G. E. 

and K. R. Fussell. (Crosby Lockwood. 15s.) : 
HERE are more than “ delightes for Ladies ” ; the book, well printed 
and produced (except perhaps for the binding), should be a delight 
to all Englishmen for the picture it draws of Elizabethan country- 
life, the life of men and women outside and beyond the range of 
the brilliant splendours and miseries of London court-life, which 
has too long circumscribed our knowledge of the later sixteenth 
century. Mr. and Mrs, Fussell’s long introduction—modestly called 
“Elizabethan country-house management ”—is first-class; their 
knowledge of the Elizabethan hinterland is immense, well-balanced, 
impeccable, easy, so that the reader is fascinated by the strange, 
vivid picture—an England of four million people, of vast tracts of 
virgin forest, a wilderness of heath, turf and marsh, with a few 
cultivated hedgeless fields within the. great fenced parks of the 
nobility (numbering less than 600) or the gentry (about 1,600) ; tiny, 
self-contained, self-supporting communities, sunk in darkness and 
silence as the sun went down, fearful of the thousand “terrors of 
the night”; villages dominated by the church tower, the squire, 
the parson and the parish council—on which, however, a member of 
the lowest class could sit as churchwarden and help to regulate tho 
life of the community. 

Delightes for Ladies To Adorne Their Persons, Tables, Closets and 
Distillatories was written to advise the lady of the house—be she 
wife of noble, knight or yeoman—on “housekeeping”: cooking 
(“ to boyle Pigs’ petitoes ” or a “ chicken in sharp broth with herbs” 
or “To make a Polonian sawsedge”); “preserving, conserving, 
candying ” (of first importance in those days of lean winters and no 
tinned goods), using “ Eringe rootes . . . roseleaves . . . gilliflowers 
.. . Iumbolds ”; and “ sweete powders, oyntments, beuaties, etc.”— 
in other words, cosmetics. 

Its author, Sir Hugh Plat, though not officially a “ university wit,” 
was a coeval, went to the wits’ favourite college (St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge), was a friend of Thomas Lodge, by whom he was introduced 
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as a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and began his literary career in a 
typical way—with a derivative piece, The floures of Philosophie. 
Then, again, like some of the wits, ‘he turned to science, or scientific 
speculation mixed with Renaissance and mediaeval chemistry and 
alchemy. But here he parts company with such speculative minds 
as Harriott, Chapman or Marlowe, and turns his attention to practical 
science—agriculture. 

In 1596 the season was bad and wet, and Plat, in common with 
his class and the Privy Council, was worried about the food supply, 
not merely because the people would starve, but much more because 
they might riot. In Remedies Against Famine Sir Hugh inveighed 
against speculators juggling with the currency and against the 
rumours of “foren scarcity ”"—but, even then, as the Fussells say, 
“there was nothing that would soften the steely and adamant hearts 
of our English Rookes and Cormorants.” So Plat suggested—how 
Stracheian it all sounds !—“ new and artificial discoveries of strange 
bread, drinke and food, in matter and preparation so full of rarity.” 





Plat’s books are very scarce now and existing copies almost 
thumbed away—the best proof that he was well and thoroughly 
read. He was knighted for his pains, and as the seasons and the 
supplies picked up, he turned in Delightes for Ladies to housewifely 
providence against such disasters, and to less urgent arts—cosmetics, 
strange dishes to whet the appetite and such luxuries as “ clusters of 
grapes kept till Easter.” Here his work falls into place alongside 
Hoby’s translation of The Courtier and the thousands of other books 
written in Elizabeth’s reign to improve the manners, sweeten the 
lives and oil the wheels of social intercourse. In fact, Englishmen 
and Englishwomen were, for the first time, having the opportunity to 
learn the arts of living as opposed to the bare struggle for existence. 
England was in process of becoming a civilised country. 

KENNETH YOUNG. 


a . * . 
Eugenie de Guérin 

The Idol and the Shrine, The story of Maurice de Guérin together with 

translated extracts from the Journal of Eugénie de Guérin presented by 

Naomi Royde Smith. (Hollis and Carter. 15s.) 
MAURICE DE GUERIN belongs to the tribe of Chénier and Chatterton: 
to the exclusive race of poets whose promise has been cut short 
by death and prolonged by generations of readers. He was born 
in 1810, a decade before Les Méditations, and he died in 1839, four 
years before Les Burgraves. In a sense, his life came up to French 
romantic standards. Misfortune, he used to say, ran in his blood, 
and he reflected so deeply on outside events and on his own state 
of mind that he became sad and taciturn before he was even in his 
twenties. His father wanted him to enter the Church, but he 
abandoned Lamennais for journalism. Barbey d’Aurevilly wanted 
him to marry a rich young Creole bride, and he abandoned his 
mistress for eight uneasy months of married life. He died in his 
father’s castle in Languedoc of consumption. 

‘et de Guérin seems to be an anachronism—a strangely parochial 
figure in a brilliant, Bohemian, cosmopolitan age. He is inert and 
dull, better commemorated by the journal of his sister than by his 
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own unequal works. And the present book enshrines no image 
of him, but an early example of the stream-of-consciousness litera. 
ture, a fine self-portrait of his sister. 

Eugénie de Guérin is a far stronger character. She does take g 
curious pleasure in “a little subterfuge about these writings of 
mine,” but that .is her only trait of self-indulgence ; for the rest she 
is a saintly woman, loving all those who need her comfort and 
support. She is not necessarily to be despised in a miore robust 
age because she admits the need of “some suffering creature to care 
for.” 

“You'll have no more chestnuts brought to you from Cordes” 
{she writes to her brother one March]. “La Vialarette is dead... . 
No other woman in Andillac came near La Vialarette for high. 
mindedness and a strong, loving faith. You should have heard her 
speaking out clearly to the village philosophers who had no fear of 
God, and made mock of confession and of all the little sacred details 
of a pious life. How she adored it all ! She went to confession ; she 
fasted ; she kept Lent on five pennyworth of oil, and believed jn 
Heaven, where, I hope, she is now... . Our poor old friend confided 
her bequests to Mimi, and told her what Masses she desired for the 
repose of her soul. She had amassed sixty francs and hidden them 
in a faggot she had gathered stick by stick, as she had saved the 
money sou by sou.... How many pieces of bread did she buy with 
her hunger in order to pay the price of her soul ? ” 

That might have been a rough sketch for Flaubert’s Félicité 
Eugénie de Guérin shows insight and artistic economy, whether 
she writes “at night, with my feet in a footbath,” or looks from 
the window of Les Coques upon the Loire long and pale on the 
horizon. She is inspired to write by the tiniest insect crawling 
across her sheet of paper or by the culinary skill of St. Catherine 
of Siena, who found that cooking gave her “ample cause for 
meditation. I can well.believe it,” is the comment, “if it were 
only on account of the stove and the way my hands get burnt. The 
blisters make me think of Purgatory.” 

Miss Royde Smith has chosen a misleading title for her book ; 
there is no portrait of Maurice de Guérin in these pages from the 
Journal, and her own essay in biography is confused and unsatisfy- 
ing. As a translator, however, Miss Royde Smith moves in her own 
element, and she enshrines the whole character of Eugénie de 
Guérin with notable grace. 

“TI have come back to my writing with cool hands after washing 
my dress in the brook. It is lovely to wash clothes there and to see 
fish go by under the ripples and to watch the petals of flowers falling 
into the stream as they float away on the current. So many things 
happen to the woman who watches the brook in which she washes 
her garments: the flowing water is the bath of birds ; the mirror of 
the sky ; the parable of life ; a moving road ; the fount of baptism” 

JOANNA RICHARDSON, 


Boswell Redivivus ? 


Conversations of James Northcote, Esq., R.A. By William Hazlitt. 

Edited with a Preface by Frank Swinnerton. (Muller. 6s.) 
WHEN, in 1826, Hazlitt published, in The New Monthly Magazine, 
a series of articles consisting of his talks with Northcote, the title 
given to them was “ Boswell Redivivus.” The reason needs now 
some enquiry. “ He looks like a rat who has seen a cat,” said 2 
contemporary of Northcote. He was small, frugal in his habits ; his 
house dirty and neglected. Why, therefore, should anyone, least of 
all Hazlitt, not merely take trouble to converse with him, but think 
the talks important ? 

Proof of the pudding is in the eating. Moreover, part of the 
answer is that Hazlitt started out himself as a painter, and retained 
his interest in the fine arts. The late P. P. Howe missed little about 
him, but one of the few items lacking from his list of Hazlitt’s known 
paintings, at any rate in one current reprint of his standard Life, 
is a portrait of Patrick Kelly, LL.D., still to be seen at the Foundling 
Hospital Gallery in Brunswick Square. Everyone knows his versioa 
of Lamb, now at the National Portrait Gallery ; both works are 
interesting and in fact, had he stuck to his easel, he might well 
have become a—Northcote. 

Northcote was Reynolds’ pupil, though he says Sir Joshua taught 
him little. He wrote a life which has always been used as a quarry 
for Reynolds material, and he could sometimes paint well. For 
instance, his “ Admiral Viscount Hood,” now at Greenwich, ts 4 
work of which Reynolds himself need not have been ashamed. But 
he was one of those people who are remembered better for what they 
were than for what they did. He lived to be eighty-five (1746-1830), 
ind had known most people in the artistic and literary world of his 
time. It was a time when to be an R.A. meant membership of 4 
very lively body of people. His memory retained a rare proportion 
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< because you consider your affairs to be too small i 
) —remember this: The Westminster Bank believes i 
2 firmly that the real importance of any banking % 
< transaction is its importance to the customer. The i 
Bank’s dealings with all who use its services are % 
“ in consequence characterised by a friendly con- 3 
‘ sideration and a genuine desire to see things from § 
3 the customer’s point of view . which may, 2 
3 perhaps, be the reason why we are so often told 2 
3 that the Westminster is a friendly bank. The 2 
Manager at any branch will be glad to tell you £ 
3 more about the Bank and its services. i} 
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| John Sinclair, Lid. 


| hunting in the Caribou district of British Columbia. 


Before the war my chum and I used to spend our holidays big-game 
We always kept 


| a supply of Barneys in our cabin and found that it added greatly to the 


| again to reopen the cabin. 





| pleasure of long nights spent yarning in front of the fue. 


The war interrupted our trips and only recently did we get toge ther 
While cleaning the place out we came across 
a tin of Barneys in the sleeping loft, where it had been left some eight 
years before ! The tin was rusted and the exposed portion of the rubber 
had been chewed by mice. 

However, we opened it, and were delighted to find the contents 
Factory-fresh and as good a smoke as on the day we bought it. 
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of good things; hence Hazlitt’s scrupulous ear. Hazlitt, in fact, 
fully repaid Northcote for what Northcote did for Reynolds 
Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s pleasing little edition, pocketable in size 
and quiet in price, was clearly a work of affection. We have lately 
had a new Noll ns ; after him, Northcote may seem slight, but he 
infinitely rewarding. Few will complain of the quality of the 
introduction, editing and the text the book itself, but f 
it is much more than a mere reviewer’s bleat to bewail the lack 
an index Che book cries aloud for it; it is so full of 
many of them important, that an attentive reader is almost 
sooner or later, to fumble with one himself 
As for the conversation, a few quotations may give some idea not 
of the total effect, which is captivating, but of incidental pleasures 
“ That the merit of Sir Joshua, who contrived to throw a 
certain air and character even over ugliness and folly, that disarmed 
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illusions, 


sure, 


was 


criticism and made you wonder how he did it 

‘Sir Joshua always despised malicious reports ; he knew they 
vould blow over.” 

Of the gallery) “ Though rude and vulgar themselves, they do 
not like vulgarity on the stage; they come there to be taught 


manners.” 


Of Cobbett) “He has such prodigious strength, he tears up a 
subject by the roots.” 

Of Scott) “ All that can be said against Sir Walter is, that he has 
never made a whole.” 

Of the Old Comedy) “ The laughter prevents the blush.” 

“If you were confined in a vault, and thought you saw a ghost 
you would rush out, though a lion was at the entrance On the 
other hand, if you were pursued by a lion, you would take refuge 


a charnel-house, though it was full of spirits.” 

One could continue indefinitely ; and if a reader carried away nothing 
else from this book than what Johnson told Opie about a new novel 
of Miss Burney’s, of which he had made a great fuss, “I never read 
it through at all, though I don’t wish this to be known,” it would 
surely be enough. OLIVER WARNER 


Architect Manqué 
The Life of Edward William Godwin. 


12s. 6d 


Conscious Stone. By 


Dudley Harbron Latimer House. 


The 


Few people will be familiar with the name of Edward Godwin. This 
proud and disappointed man was the victim of Providence’s most 
malevolent tease, for he was endowed with an immeasurable fertility 
mind and a contrasting lack of creative ability. Ideas he had in 
abundance as well as a shrewd perception of what in art, other than 
his own, was of enduring quality—he was the first to appreciate and 
applaud the unpopular Whistler—and of what was not—he fearlessly 
Gladstone’s fallacious, but of course popular, sermons 
und yet what he produced himself was 


ot 





exposed Mr 
on the true nature of art 
surely meagre stuff indeed 

born at Bristol in 1833, 


very 


Godwin was and from his early childhood 


was determined to become an architect. Early in life he made friends 
with William Burges, an architect of remarkable powers and deplor- 
ible tastes whose Continental Gothic influence upon Godwin was 
strong indeed. His first successful enterprise, which made some stit 
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in 1864 and earned the warm commendation of Ruskin, was to build 
a town hall at Northampton, the design of which, inspired by The 
Stones of Venice, had won first prize in an open competition, A 
town hall for Congleton soon followed in Burges’s French Goth 
style, for in his own words “ the Stones of Venice had been dr ped.” 
but thereafter, in spite of honourable attempts, his designs for town 
halls at Leicester and Winchester were not adopted. He built oe 
fortresses in Ireland (which badly let in the damp), Dromore Castle 
in Early English pointed style, and Glenbegh Towers, “ almost = 
big as Congleton Town Hall,” to quote his biographer, and quite as 
mediaeval. Apart from several insignificant commissions, such 4s 
swimming baths for Manchester Corporation and a chapel for the 
Nottingham Church Cemetery Company, his other more ambitious 
undertakings were Rheinfieldon, an amorphous brick villa of the 
most forbidding gloom near Northampton in pseudo-Frangois 
Premier style, some rather more cheerful but commonplace houses 
on the Bedford Park estate in Queen Anne, and the White House, 
Chelsea, for Whistler, in a sort of jaunty, irregular Greek. As far 
is his architecture was concerned, Godwin was too eclectic even ty 
satisfy the Victorians’ insatiable craving for stylistic variety 

Mr. Harbron sets out in his inconsequential book to make a case 
for Godwin as an artist and as a man, and, it must be said, he does 
not succeed very well. To begin with, he makes the great mistake 
of providing a smalf and indifferent selection of illustrations (there 
ure Only three photographs of Godwin’s buildings included), so that 
it is quite impossible for the reader not well versed in Victorian 
eclecticism to form a just estimate of Godwin’s abilities as a designer 
either of buildings or of anything else. It is in vain that he repeatedly 
refers us to Godwin’s genius and the high esteem in which he was 
held by his eminent contemporaries. We wish to judge for ourselves, 
and no amount of invitation to turn up Godwin’s designs in nine- 
teenth-century back numbers of The Builder, which few of 
probably keep by our bedsides, and to compare them with, say, 
Swedish buildings of the rg94gos (likewise unillustrated) is an accept- 
ible alternative. Nor are we convinced by Mr. Harbron’s lame 
vindication that “ Godwin lacked architectural opportunity ” during 
the middle years of Queen Victoria’s reign ; presumably there had 
never been before and never been since that period such large-scale 
building activity and such lavish patronage of architects in the British 
Isles 

It was through his association with Ellen Terry (which, inci- 
dentally, is his surest claim to remembrance) that Godwin came to 
design scenery and dresses for the stage, and his décor in 1875 of 
the Merchant of Venice, in which performance she played Portia and 
established her reputation, was considered revolutionary on account 
of the realistic and historically accurate interpretation of the Venetian 
background. By far Godwin’s most interesting work, however, was 
his designs for interiors, particularly his wallpapers, under Japanese 
influence. He was, in fact, the first serious student of Japanese 
and was chiefly responsible for the Japanese rage which swept lik: 
1 disease across the Bohemian drawing-rooms of Kensington in the 
‘eighties and "nineties, transforming the conventional acanthus of wal 


ind ceiling into the bamboo, overmantels into pagodas, and replacing 
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the homely English chimneypiece furniture with tiers of show 
mandarin jars 
But the plain truth that Godwin’s artistic output was exig 

and unimportant, and, reading between the lines of Mr. Ha 
de t pologia, one does not find it difficult to detect om 
reason why. Godwin was a man of eccentric and viol pl 
wh ’ er hesitated to express in the most uncon i 
dogmatic terms. He was, moreover, always in the right. Su 
p re, of course, disagreeable to live and work with, 
re vith his wives, colleagues and clients show him | 
bee ttle bit of a cad nd dare We Say it? 1 crook W 

:] genius, is it surprising that this architect was not mi g 
after in profession of which he aspired to be the 


JAMES LeES-MILNE 


Books for Children 





Tales Out of School. By Geoffrey Trease Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

ne juvenile fiction that fills the shops, Mr, Trease im 
generally mediocre. The “comics” are worse. Illustrations 
children’s books are frequently poor, and the books themselves a §& 


h 
f the 


almost never reviewed seriously. Yet in the past, during most 
two centuries that literature has been written for children, it has been 


assumed that what the child reads has a vast influence on him 
Sighteenth and nineteenth centuries were igent in instilling 

I t t d teentl nturl were diligent in insti ; 
moral, whether it was kindness to animals or “ Christian manliness 
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solution of this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
May 3rd. Envelopes must be wreceiwed not later than first post that day and 
cnet bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp 
’ be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A 


Solutions must 
The solution and 


The winner of 





[A Book Token for ¢ 


THE 


«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 526 

















ACROSS 
Scrapping the suggestion that the 
shirt sleeves are rather too long. (10.) 


Where I return Labour, but might 

become a Liberal. (4.) 

Confounded finisher following punc- 

tuation. (10.) 

She knew all the answers. (6.) 

ee who rack their brains for 
, not for fame ” (Byron). (5.) 

Poet unloved. (4.) 

Though no biographer he is famous 

far his lives. (3, 3.) 

Does it ruin the other stocking ? 

(9, 6.) 

The solution may dawn on you, so 


to speak. (6.) 
This cricketer doesn’t wear this 
garment (4.) 


“Speak, hands, for me! ” he said. 
Chez Ulysses (6.) 

In which the end of 10 might become 
unshod 

It contributes to internecine strife 
a0.) 


) 
One them to talk shop 


DOWN 
Tonic metal (4) 
Characteristic sound of 
wind ? (6.) 
Wet dug-outs 
Do they give a 
one's knowledge 
6, 9 
“ The people in the — 
some Juliet, and 
Shakespeare (6.) 


expects 


the wood- 
(6.) 

finishing touch to 
of two languages ? 


- cry Romeo, 
some Paris” 


SOLUTION 
Crossword No. 524 


George’s Avenue, Weybridge, Surrey. 


12. Old swarthy. 
15. 





[ LFE-BOAT FACTS 


LIFE-BOAT MEN 


All Life-boat men are volunteers 
except the motor mechanics. 
All are rewarded every time they 
answer a call. Total yearly pay- 
ments to the men are nearly 
£100,000. The Life-boat Service 
IS supported entirely by volun- 
tary contributions. Send your 
contribution however small. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 


THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.B., 


“Thine eyes, where all 
pleasures live that art would —— 


(Shakespeare). (10.) 
17. Spoken. (4.) 
18. Match-makers. (4.) 
Nova Scotia. (6.) 


22. Hiding places, largely of pain. (6. 
23. Murat’s river. . 
“In maiden meditation fancy free.” 


(6.) 


(4) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 524 
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Secretary. 








ne guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


ne name of the winner will be published m the following issue.) 


7. Limit a card (anag.). (10.) 
8. This man disguises himself at the 
end of a rope. (11.) 
(1l.) 
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discovered that diamonds and 


Smithson Tennant 


He proved it by weighing a diamond, heating it with potassium 


carbon are chemically the same. 


nitrate, and then weighing the carbon dioxide produced. Tennant 
made other important discoveries. In 1803 he noticed that when 
crude platinum was dissolved in aqua regia (a mixture of nitric 
and hydrochloric acids) a black powder was left. Leading 
chemists of the time believed this to be graphite or “ blacklead ”. 
Tennant did not, and his investigations resulted in the discovery 
of two new metals, iridium and osmium. Iridium — so called 
because of the varied colours of its compounds —is used for 
tipping the gold nibs of fountain pens. It is so hard that it 
lasts almost indefinitely and, like gold, is not corroded by ink. 
Osmium is the heaviest substance known. 

The son of a Yorkshire 
clergyman, Tennant was born in Wensleydale in 1761. His 
interest in chemistry began early, and at the tender age of 
nine he was found making gunpowder for fireworks. He 
studied chemistry at the University of Edinburgh and at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Later he travelled extensively 
in Europe and met many of the leading scientists of other countries. 
In 1813 he was appointed Professor of 
Chemistry at the University of Cambridge, but 
was killed two years later in a riding accident 
while on holiday at Boulogne. The nib 
of the mode rm fountain pen is one reminder of 
the work of this distinguished English chemist. 
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It is only recently that didacticism has died out, and it has been 
maintained that children should “range at will.” Mr. Trease sug- 
gests that in modern houses there cannot be much ranging ; there 
are not the books. Somebody—librarian or relative—has got to 
select. Yet though there have been sporadic complaints (mainly 
from teachers) of the present low standard of children’s books, on the 
whole the situation has been accepted without protest. Behind the 
children who read, of course, though Mr. Trease does not stress the 
point, there is the adult world which itself lacks taste and education. 

This is a depressing yet amusing survey. (Considering the material 
Mr. Trease analyses it could hardly fail to be amusing.) He sees 
the subject from many aspects—from that of his own childhood, 
that of a parent, a one-time teacher, a writer and reviewer of 
children’s books. He has also questioned librarians, authors and 
publishers. His scope is wide, even international ; his outlook is 
serious. He insists that from the child’s first contacts with juvenile 
fiction will spring his whole future attitude to books. But he does 
not ban fairy stories nor advocate the kind of thing that Russia 
has been turning out for children under seven: “The different 
stages through which rubber passes before it becomes a galosh.” 

He does suggest, however, that certain subjects might be given 
a rest. There have been, in recent years, quite enough ponies, twins, 
$mugglers and secret caves. In history Cavaliers, Jacobites, pirates 
and aristocrats of the French Revolution have received altogether too 

uch attention. And why must schools all be boarding-schools and 
he stratum of society dealt with always the moneyed upper middle 
¢lass? And why among careers should ballet and music reign 
alone ? Why not, Mr. Trease says, a few good career stories about 
hursing, or work on the land or the police or mining ? With his 
Suggestion that parents might occasionally be got out of the way 
by divorce instead of death (because that is nearer actuality) some 
people will have less agreement ; the divorced parent is still there 
and may raise all sorts of problems. But for his general advocacy 
of a children’s fiction world a little nearer to children’s own life, with 
less snob interest and greater contact with present problems, there 
can be only approval. 

Then there is the style of juvenile fiction ; it is of this that teachers 
mainly complain. The comics, of course, are beyond the pale with 
their “thusly,” “ peepers,” “ prezactly,” “shocka” type of language. 
But Mr. Trease also finds under-statement and poverty of vocabulary 
n the more respectable fiction. The Victorians exulted in death- 

ds and serious illnesses ; we pass them by with: “ Let’s stop talking 
‘About it. Come on, we'll make jam sandwiches. ” Sterility of 
Janguage and emotion are no doubr part of an age that is depressed 
and uncertain. The child’s problem, as Mr. Trease might have 
pointed out, is part of the adult’s. 

But with children one cannot afford a defeatist attitude. Mr. Trease 
thinks something can be done to improve juvenile literature. Authors, 
publishers, relatives can all strive for better standards. 

“Every time a book is bought with discrimination, every 
time a glossy oblong of trash is rejected with due contempt, a 
blow has been struck in the fight for children’s better fiction.” 

This survey should, by its analysis of the situation, strengthen 
the champions of reform. Meanwhile it has good entertainment 
value for the casual reader. 

GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

THESE are puzzling days for the stock markets and for investors. 
Any rational interpretation of recent news would have suggested 
the likelihood of a fairly widespread fall in share prices. In fact, 
not even the combination of a disinflationary Budget, a dock strike 
and the Government’s latest nationalisation proposals has brought 
any serious reaction on the Stock Exchange. The average of indys- 
trial share prices, as measured by the Financial Times index number, 
has actuaa‘* risen by just over 1 per cent. and there has been gq 
modest improvement in gilt-edged stocks. Here is further proof, 
if any were needed, that technically markets are trim and of the 
doggedness of the general body of investors. Most people ure now 
prepared for a business recession and for a fairly sharp falling-off in 
profits in the consumer goods trades, but nobody seriously believes 
in the danger of any major slump. Markets are therefore in q 
condition of stalemate, in which there is little enthusiasm to buy 
but equally no widespread disposition to sell. With yields tied to 
the 3 per cent. Government borrowing rate on medium-term, most 
investors are prepared to hold on to industrial shares, whether of the 
Preference or equity type, which give well-secured returns ranging 
between 4 and §}$ per cent. p 

When one comes to the more speculative trades, where profits 
and dividends are obviously vulnerable to conditions of transition 
from sellers’ to buyers’ markets, there is an understandable feeling 
that much, if not all, of the adversity ahead is discounted in Stock 
Exchange prices which show yields on current dividends of anything 
between 8 per cent. and 15 per cent. So, for a time prices may well 
move within a fairly narrow range unless and until there is some 
fresh shock to confidence, such as labour unrest or international 
political tension. 

DIRECTORS’ DIVIDEND DUTY 

The Government’s latest list of industries singled out for nation- 
alisation has introduced a new element into the discussion of 
voluntary dividend limitation. Since it seems clear that Stock 
Exchange prices are likely to be adopted as the compensation basis 
for any future nationalisation schemes it is obviously the duty of 
the directors of the companies concerned to do whatever is reasonably 
practicable to secure the best terms for their shareholders by declaring 
higher dividends. Already the board of the Rugby Portland Cement 
Company has blazed the trail by not merely raising the dividend but 
declaring a tax-free cash distribution out of capital reserves, which 
it is hoped will be paid annually. The effect has been to cause a 
moderate improvement in the price of the 5s. Ordinary shares, and 
other cement companies may be expected to follow a similar course 

From the Government’s standpoint there can hardly be any serious 
objection to dividend increases from nationalisation companies, since 
the Government cannot expect to have it both ways. In the case 
of iron and steel it was a legitimate objection to the compensation 
terms that Stock Exchange prices were taken as the basis <fter the 
companies had dutifully toed the dividend limitation line. In my 
view, it is the right course for directors of companies faced by the 
nationalisation threat to pay as high a dividend as is consistent 
with prudent company finance. 


LC... POLICY 


Assailed so far only by vague threats and not in the direct firing 
line of the Government’s nationalisation schemes, Imperial Chemical 
Industries are not deviating from the conservative distribution policy 
which they have followed for many years. In spite of a spectacular 
increase in net income from £7,646,933 to £10,850,414, which easily 
establishes a new record, the I.C.I. board are merely maintaining 
the Ordinary dividend at 10 per cent. for the third successive yeat. 
Once again, substantial allocations running into several millions 
are made to central obsolescence and depreciation reserves, a forceful 
reminder of the replacement problems which now confront industrial 
companies in a period of high capital costs, In all the circumstances 
and especially in view of the large-scale capital expenditure pro- 
gramme to which the I.C.I. group is committed I find it hard to 
quarrel with this dividend decision. At 45s. 9d. the £1 Ordinary 
units, yielding approximately £4 8s. per cent., are a first-class 
industrial holding. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BRITISH ALUMINIUM 
WORKS FULLY OCCUPIED 


Tue annual general meeting of The British Aluminium Company, 
Limited, was held on April 20th in London. 

Mr. R. W. Cooper, M.C. (the chairman), said that the profit for the 
year amounted to £1,860,142, a reduction on the previous year’s figure. 
That reduction was due not to any decrease in the volume of their 














deliveries, which were in fact slightly increased during the year. 
Their alumina works at Burntisland and Newport had continued satis- 





factorily to meet the demands placed upon them. Their reduction works 
in Scotland continued to operate satisfactorily and their subsidiary com- 
pany’s works at Vigelands, in Norway, had now commenced the 
manufacture of superpurity aluminium. 

On the fabrication side, their production facilities had been kept fully 
occupied, although they had not carried the extremely heavy order book 
in evidence in 1947, The trend had been to more normal trading con- 
ditions and the volume of their export business in those products in 1948 
was over five times greater than in 1938. The increase in the volume 
of that business had made yet another contribution to the lessening of 
their total profits, since it was less remunerative. by virtue of the expenses 
incurred. 

Plant for the production of corrugated aluminium. sheets had now been 
delivered and was in operation and they were optimistic as to the 
prospects in that field. Although so far that product had not been widely 
used in this country, there were a number of overseas markets where 
t was already firmly established. It was particularly attractive to building 
erectors in districts where heavy transport charges had to be borne. 

Work was proceeding on the extensions at ‘their Falkirk mill.. The new 
plant would largely be used for producing thin gauge strip for box making, 
canning and packing, foil stock and other products which they hoped 
would still further improve their export business. 

Development work proceeded over a wide field and there appeared 
to be every prospect of a steady increase in the use of their metal. Many 
applications were being explored and new uses for their metal becoming 
established, its advantages being increasingly recognised in a variety 
of structural fields. as 

The total profits for the year amounted to £1,860,142 as against a 
comparable figure in the previous year of £2,132,812. The general reserve 
had been increased to £2,625,000. They recommended a final dividend of 
6 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock, making 10 per cent. for the year. 

The report was adopted. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE 


RECORD FIGURES 


THE annual general meeting of the North British and Mercantile 

Insurance Company, Limited, will be held in Edinburgh on May 12th. — 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement of the chair- 
man, the Rt. Hon. Lord Brand, C.M.G., D.C.L.: 

The figures of all the subsidiary companies in our group have been 
combined in the respective accounts. For purposes of comparison the 
1947 figures are on a similar basis. 

Fire Department.—The fire account is altogether more favourable than 
was that of last year. The year’s premium income in this department of 
our business has reached a total of £10,486,387, representing an increase 
of £752,153 over the 1947 figure and to this, broadly speaking, every 
field in which we operate contributed its quota. I am glad to report a 
profit in the fire department of £940,446, being 8.97 per cent. of the 
year’s income as compared with £111,561, or 1.14 per cent. for 1947. 

Casualty Department.—The great bulk of our casualty business is con- 
ducted by the Railway Passengers Assurance Company, which this year 
celebrates irs Centenary. Taking the casualty business as a whole, pre- 
miums at £3,166,438 are £268,906 in excess of those for 1947 (£2,897,532), 
and the underwriting profit is £264,470 (8.35 per cent.) which compares 
with £166,556 (5.75 per cent.) for 1947. 

Marine Department.—By far the major portion of our marine business 
is transacted by the Ocean Marine Insurance Company, Limited. Premiums 
in this department for the year 1948 amounted to £1,494,343, against 
£1,327,467 in 1947. Claims were £900,671, as compared with £806,557 
in the previous year and expenses of management and foreign and colonial 
taxes came to £168,850, against £132,015 in 1947. 

It is pleasing to record that during 1948 we experienced a steady and 
satisfactory development of our marine account, the year being particu- 
larly marked by the absence of serious marine casualties, which is, of 
course, in contrast to the experience of the previous year’s underwriting. 
Our Marine Fund is in excellent shape and we have transferred an 
amount of £197,183 to profit and loss account. 

_Life Department.—For the first time the gross new life business com- 
pleted has exceeded £10,000,000. The resulting net new life business 
figure amounted to £8,837,299—again a record—and represented an 
increase of £1,280,929 on the corresponding figure for the previous year. 

¢ healthy progress of the life fund is indicated by the continued expan- 
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UNITED KINGDOM PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 





PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 





GREAT STRENGTH OF BRITISH INSURANCE 





SIR ERNEST BENN’S SPEECH 


THE annual general meeting of the United Kingdom Provident 
Institution was held yesterday at the head office, 33, Gracechurch Street, 
London E.C, 

Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., C.B.E., the chairman who presided, said: — 

As a result of the nationalisation of railway and electricity undertakings 
the proportion of your funds now secured upon the public credit has risen 
to 26 per cent. The account now presented shows a total of over £8,000,000 
invested in direct obligations of the Central Government, stocks guaranteed 
by the Government, Indian Railway Annuities, and the stocks and loans 
of local authorities. The sum of these is the measure of our particular 
interest in the maintenance of sound principles and due economy in public 
finance. 

NATIONALISATION 

In answer to a recent Parliamentary question as to whether he would 
introduce legislation to nationalise the insurance industry, the Prime 
Minister said “No, sir,” and thus confirmed a similar statement made 
in November, 1945. The public should understand that life assurance can 
be destroyed but cannot be nationalised. A railway or a coal mine may 
function more or less as before, but a policy of assurance dependent upon 
future political opinion would be something entirely different from a 
contract based on the solid savings of the past. The State can only 
substitute the hope that future generations will be willing to pay. 

In the world of insurance promise and performance are synonymous 
no matter how long a period of time may separate the two. This quality 
is not always so obvious in public affairs. 

What may fairly be described as the official prospectus of nationalisation 
was published in 1917. In the same year the institution issued policies 
most of which have already been paid, and none of which has been subject 
to the alteration of a single dot or comma in the original terms. That is 
in the nature of our business, and we are entitled to compare our promises 
of 1917 with those of the authors of these new ideas 

In that year the Fabian Society published the report of a committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Sidney Webb (later Lord Passfield) on 
the nationalisation of the railways, the coal mines, and the insurance 
industry. 

While private enterprise has honoured and more the full obligations of 
its bond, political wisdom from the highest authority has turned out to 
be only fractionally as good as its promise. 

The security which it is our business to provide for the benefit of our 
members is in fact very different from a scheme which would place every- 
body’s eggs in the one big basket of the State. 


THE TERMINOLOGY OF FINANCE 


In recent years ihe terms in which we talk of money finance and invest- 
ment have undergone considerable alterations. Hard, soft, convertibility, 
blocked, shortage of dollars or sterling, pools and areas, are samples of new 
and unfamiliar words in a very uncomfortable and unfamiliar world. 

It is disturbing to remember that as late as 1939 there was practically 
no difficulty in procuring for the purposes of trade or investment, the 
foreign currency of one’s choice, for immediate or future delivery, at 
the market rate of the day. Foreign exchange was in the safe and com- 
petent hands of the bankers, the price mechanism was free to function, 
and, by comparison with the position to-day, no trade anywhere was 
hindered by purely banking considerations. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of what has happened since 
governments usurped these functions is the rate of exchange for. the dollar. 
The £1 can be bought in the free market for $2.96, and yet official 
America gives us $4.02. Such an empirical arrangement can have no 
permanence, and yet the whole structure of world trade is now built upon 
it. Whatever may be thought to have been its disadvantages, it can 
hardly be denied that private enterprise, in this respect at least, provided 
foundations and facilities for which no substitute has yet been discovered. 








son of the premium income. 


THE INSTITUTION’s GREAT STRENGTH 
Public confidence in the impregnable position of British life assurance 
remains undisturbed. A century of sound practice means, in our case, 
that a fund entered in our balance-sheet at £30,000,000 has a present 
market value of 25 per cent. more. Minor depressions will leave us 
unconcerned, and even such a slump as would satisfy the most avaricious 
pessimist is unlikely to affect our solvency. 

In a time of world-wide doubt and difficulty the balance sheet now 
presented to you should bring a sense of safety and relief. We cannot 
escape the effects of forces beyond our control, but we can and do claim 
that the position of the United.Kingdom Life Office in relation to the 
general situation is to-day better than at any time in our long history. 
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ATEST INVESTMENT HANDBOOKS.— 
4 A limited number of these 196-page 
books: containing particulars of securities 
officially quoted on the London Stock 
Exchange. and other information essential 
to all Investors, large or small, Trustees, 
Bankers, etc., available Ist May. Order 
Your copy now, ls. 6d. post free from 
MAITLAND Sions & Co., Stockbrokers, 27, 
Throgmorton Street, London, E.C.2. 
EODIAN STYLES in your own material. 
4 Leodian Limited will be pleased to 
make up materials to your own measure- 
ments in any of the Leodtan styles. 
Charges, including trimmings, from £3. 
Write for style book and particulars. 
LEODIAN ite (SP.51), Union Hse., Leeds 2. 
YEW . 


~ ° 

22/6 each; (b) 6 ft. 6 in x bi 3_* 22/ 
each; (c) 9 ft. x 52 in, 30/- 

Cream Calico, 7 ft. x 2 ft, 126. each. 
Grey Linen Boxed Mattress Gases, 6 ft. 
27 in., 20/- each. Pure White irish Lirien 
Sheets, 72 in. x 100 in., 88/- pair; 90 in. 
100 im. 110/- pair. Carriage free. Satis 
faction cr money back.—H. Conway, Lt. 
(Dept. 451), 138- Ss Stoke Newington High 


Street. Londor 16. 

A Ew REE BARGAINS. — Para- 
+ euanes: (a) Pure white heavy English 
silk; each panel 36 in. at base, tapering to 
3 in, and 128 in. long; 2 panels 25/-, 4 
panels 47/6, 6 panels 67/6. (b) Primrose 
nylon: Area each panel 2 sq. s.. 7/6 
panel. (c) Cream cambric: 12 panels; 
coc panel 20 in x 60 in. Whole parachute 

6. > 


faction or money back.—H. Conway, Lt». 

(Dept. 281), 139-143, Stoke Newington High 

Street. London, N.16. 

Q°Ss VICTORIA.—T-line autograph 
letter for sale. Particulars from 

Box 500B 

‘END now for FREE copy—SECRET OF 

h SUCCESSFUL WRITING—learn how 

to make money by writing stories oF 

articies for the Press.—Write, Premier 

Scnoot or JOURNALISM, 77, Premier House, 

53, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 

| CANVAS, pre-war open mesh ty 
not hessian, ready stencilled attract ve 

designs, size 54 x 27 im, nears rug or 


half moon, 126 each. LON MATERIAL, 
panels 12 ft. long, 36 -. "base. in white 
or primrose, 3 panels 21/-. White Raron 


Paracnute, heavy quality, 31 ft. circum- 
ference. complete 40 -. half parachute 21/-. 
ComPLeTe CoTTON PARACHUTE. fine cotton, 
white only, 18 ft. circumference, 11/- each, 
send 6d. stamps for illustrated catalogue 
household bargains.—Certic Lrp., Dept 

Mail Order Stores, Bedford. 

‘MOKE.—To your heert’s content The 
‘ perfect Herbal Smokin Mixture 1s 
Heath & Heather's No. 64 t costs Is 
per 4 oz. packet and ts a blend of finest 
quality British herbs. Send is. 8d. for a 
packet of “ 64 to Heath & HEATHER 
Lip., Dept. No. ©.22 Het Syscig hots, St. 
Albans A catalogue h & 
Heather’s noted Herb remedies will also 
be sent on request 

‘OLID OAK RAINWATER BUTTS; also 
i’ Garvpen Tues (various sizes) avallable 
for immediate delivery. Illustrated Price 
List from: Batpwicxs, 52, Grosvenor St.. 
London, W.1 
QPECIAL NEW OFFERS.—New Pure 
\ White Silk Parachutes, 16 panels; each 
panel 36 in. at base. taper: ing tol in. and 
84 in. long; 4 Par.. -; & Par., 50/-; 
Whole Par. 95/-. Ex * Naval Hammocks, 
complete with ropes, etc., perfect condition 
14/- each. New Sisal String Hammocks, 
12/- each. New Ground Sheets, 78 in. x 
36 in. double texture, 15/- each. New 
Striped Deck Chair Canvas, 18 in. wide, 
Green, Orange, 5/11 yd. Post free. Money 
back guarantee.—Premier Drapery (Co 
(Dept. 36), 113. Church Street, London, 
N.16 


rP\AX-FREE BARGAINS .— Natural shade 
linen lengths, 12 ft. x 2 ft. perfect 


ondition, 17/- each New white cotton 
lengths (centre seamed), 94 x 5 ft., 22/6 
each New gold and dark beige linen 
lengths, ideal for 2 pieces, costumes, etc., 
9 ft. x 38 in., 29'- each. Post free. Money 


back & larantee Premier Drapery Co 
a 11), 113, Church Street, London, 
N 


HE aa of the Institute of Journalists 
abl for meetings Seats up 
to 100 *Moderat e rentals.- Apply. GENERAL 
Secrerary, 2-4, here r St. EC4 
rywo LET.—Furnished for 2 months from 
early tom ‘delight il period house in 
WINDSOR small garden adjoini ng Park. 
6 bed. 2 bath Station 3 mins.’ walk. 
9} gens. week Box 492B 
7 PRIC ES paid for Gold Watches. Dia- 
ionds, Je veliery, any condition. Send 
Reg. Cash or offer by return.-Kay’s (S), 
19. Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4 
wo THOSE ENTITLED under _ wills 
marriagé settlements, annuities and 
legacies—advances arranged from 4 _ ber 
cent. p.a.—-GLazier AND Sons (Estab. 1760) 
Props. : GLAZIER AND SONS, L1., 8. 
Mount Street, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 3159 and 4145 
VACANCIES in parties going to Switzer- 
land and Italy for holidays. ome and 
later Also Cornwall, Aug.—Box 487 
YY BOLEWREAT FLOUR, grain, fruit, 
vegetables and seeds—grown without 
chemicals. Whole Food Society members 
(£1 initially, annual subscription 10s. 6d.) 
ceive produce direct from organic growers 
Dept * Q."" Goosecrren Farm, Bridgwater, 


Somerset 








LITERARY 
MERICA'S LEADING MAGAZINES 
Pop Mechanics, Nat. Geos Magasine 
Fortune. &c Yearly postal subscriptions 
arranged. Send for free price list.—THomas 
ano Co. (Dept. SP.), Blackpool. 












UTHORS ! Your mss and play: 
swiftly and accurately 7-das oe a 

RATHBONE SECRETARIAT, 3, R thbone‘s 

1. MUS. 602 athbone Street 


LAVE’S drawings for the “ Carmen” 
of Roland Petit are publishea in the 
April number of Ballet an Opera, to- 
gether with tributes to Christian 
by Sm eS ween Hugo, 

essel and Ceci eaton. Obtain 
all booksellers. 2s. able from 

OR Out-of-Print Titles on every sui 

Bibliography and _ Literary Histors 
The Brontés, First Editions. cai), aime 
*phone. SHEPPERD'S a” New 
Secondhand Booksellers, . easbareuk 
rand. Harrow-on-Hill, Mx. Phone. Byron 

ELIGIOUS magazine needs financial 

backing to continue world-wide inter. 
denominational mission of vital importance 
today. Presents wpportunity for worth. 
while spititual investment or cont: 
interest for enterprising Christian 
——_ Write for particulars —Box €1, 

o J. E. Mar, Ltp., Advt. Agents, 14, New 
Bridge Street,’ London, E.C.4, 

SHORT STORY WRITING.—Send 24, 
2 stamp for ‘* Stories that Sell Today” 
(a special bulletin) and prospectus of worl 
famous pestal course that includes contri. 
butions by well-known_ writers.—Recawr 
InsTITUTE (85T), Palace Gate, London, W4. 

E CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL edited by 

M. OaskesHotT, D. W. BRrocan, ete 
April issue includes Dents Brocan on 
Public Opinion Versus the Voters: Some 
Reflections on the American Elections, ot 
all booksellers 3s. net (30s. D.a. post free), 


wage for school Pu ublication (ages 
- years) short plays—ori 
and adaptations.—Box Mol = 
\ JRITING Is A TR it. must be 

learnt. Let the eae cal journalist. 
tutors of the Lor yon School of Journalism 
teach you personally —_ individually by 
correspondence. The only school under 
patronage of the leading Newspaper pro- 
rietors. Staff Journalism. Free Lance, 
‘oetry, Radio Plays, Reduced fees.—Pree 
book from Prospectus. Derr., Lonoow 
ScHoot of JOURNALISM, 57 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. MUSeum 4574 


EDUCATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial 
(Careers Thoroish training at 8r. 
Gopric’s Cottece, 2, Arkwright Rd., N.W.3, 
Ham. 5986. Good posts found for all quali. 
fied students. Resident and day students. 
OMMON ENTRANCE.—Expert Tuition. 
Boys, 10-14, exceptional results. Sec 
environment. Good food, sea and moun- 
tain air.—_Ivor M. Cross, M.A., Cantab., 
Barsara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon, Lapley 
Grange Glandyfi. Machynlleth, Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 
| AVIES, a pe AND DICK, 7. Holland 
Park» W.11.—Individual Tuition for 
Examinations. Naval Special Entry, Army 
Entrance (new sche me), Ist M.B., Higher 
and School Certificates, London Matricula- 
tion, University Entrance and Scholarships. 
Successes : Services, June, 48—Navy 
Executive 9th. Royal Marines, ist Sand- 
hurst> 3 Places. Tel.: Park 7437 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND, 
learned in twelve 2-hour postal | 
a 7 3d. in stamps for first lesson te 
R.2) Dutton, 92, Gt. Russell St.. W.C1. 
ProREIGN SERVICE, HOME CIVIL SER- 
» etc. Tuition for new exams. 
including preparation for interviews, by 
Daviss’s, who gained over 500 successes ip 
Administrative Grade exams. between 19M 
and 1939. Consultations by appointment for 
detailed advice. Tuition also for degrees, 
school and higher certificates and cther 
exams. Special courses for Inter. BSc. 
{Econ.) and LL.B. Separate accommodation 
or tuition for Public Schools Entrance— 
Davigs’s, 54, Hyde Park Gate. S.W.1. 
WES 6564. 
ePEnc H, NORWEGIAN. ENGLISH - 
Specialised private tuition by corre- 
spondence. Experienced Tutor repares 
Exams.—Tvtor,. 64 Finchley Ct.. London. N.3. 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES ete 
Postal Tuition for Lond. Matric., Spec 
Fntr.. B.A. B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., B.Com. 
LL.B., B.D., Degrees. Diplomas, Sch. Cert 
H.S.C., etc Low fees, instalments.—Pros- 
pectus, C. D. Parker, M.A., LL D., Dept 
B.93. Wotsey Hatt, Oxford (Est. i894) 
N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL . 
+ 57. Duke Street. W.1. pre 
ing for high-grade ssenataiol posts. A 
few vacancies left for 1949-1950 
\ AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
4 OXFORD.—Entrance Scholarships. 
Age limit 13. An exam will be held May 
30th and 3ist For particulars and ent 
forms apply to THE MASTER. 
NV ILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.7.—ENTRAN® 
4 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION: 30th: 
June ist, 1949. Candidates to be over 12 
and under 14 on April Ist. Severa! scholar- 
ships available, values up to £100 p.a.; for 
sons of Christian Ministers, up to £10 
D.a.—Particulars from the Heap MasTER 
N RS. V. CAMP3ELL. C M.C. (bi-lingual) 
4 can freceive two or three Studest 
Guests 16th-cent, house, Sussex, for French 
and Piano Tennis, swimming pool Ia 
clusive terms.—Box No. 4778. 
‘PANISH Vacation Course in Aug 
- 2 to Espanol, 58, Princes Gate, 
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TUDY AT HOME for Music Diplomas 
and Degrees Prospectus free (state 
requirements).—MusiIc AND Art Srvpio wD 
85. Parkwood Road, Bournemouth 
‘PWE MYSTERIFS.—The Society of the 

inner Light (Western Esoteric Tradi- 
tion) offers Courses tn Esotericism to assist 
those who seek to tread the Path leading 
to Initiation.—Explanatory booklet. 1s. 

Secrerary, 3, Queensborough Terrace, 
w.2 



























